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H. RIDER HAGGARD’'S NEW NOVEL. 


BEATRICE. 


‘“‘ The strongest and most artistic story Haggard 
has ever written.” 

BEATRICE. A Novel. By H. Riper Haaearp, Author 
of ‘‘ Allan Quatermain,” ** King Solomon’s Mines,” *‘ She,” 
etc. Copiously Illustrated, 16mo, Half Cloth, Uniform 
with the other Works by the same Author, 75 Cents; Pa 
per, in ‘‘ Harper's Franklin Square Library,” 30 Cents. 


A NEW STORY OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE BY TASMA. 


TY Aor Ty rry 

IN HER EARLIEST YOUTH. 

“ An unusually strong story, and shows uncom- 
mon powers both of observation and description, 
and the moral is healthy.” 

IN HER EARLIEST YOUTH. A Novel.’ By Tasma, 
Author of ‘ Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill.” No. 670 in ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library.” 8vo, Paper, 45 Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Har- 
ren & Broriurns, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's New Caratocur, @ descriptive 
list of over 3000 volumes, sent post-paid on receipt of Ten Cents 


9ER’'S BAZAR 
HARPERS BAZAR. 
New York, May 31, 1890. 
WITH A FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a large variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of SUMMER Gowns and TRAVELLING DRESSES; 
including also an Infant’s Wardrobe and Garments for Small 
Children ; New Designs for Fancy - Work, etc., ete. 


ART IN AMERICA. 

T is true that the Greek love of beauty in its ex- 
I pression in art was accompanied by a civilization 
that stopped ata fixed point and fell. But the civiliza- 
tion from which women were excluded, as they were in 
the Greek, would fall to ashes in spite of the love and 
worship of beauty. It is true also that art in modern 
Europe has not rendered the race any better where 
it flourishes most freely; but cramping influences of 
tyranny, disturbing political pressure, and the effect 
of religious customs forbidding individual freedom 
of opinion will explain that, without recourse to the 
fact that only the bald material beauty is seen by the 
great number, and not the spirit which informs it. 
In our country we have brought about at last the con- 
ditions which should be fostering — wealth in abun 
dance,together with unlimited freedom of thought and 
of expression, ambition and desire for excellence, and 
beauty everywhere at hand, in sea or shore, in moun- 
tains, in prairies, in everglades and pampas and pas 
tures and orchards and city streets, and the larger 
beauty of a people marching on to Heaven alone 
knows what mighty goal. Here, then, art has a field 
which no other time or country has ever given it, for 
in no other country has it ever grown under the «gis 
of national liberty, and in no other country where 
woman and the home have been so honored as they 
are in this; so that the work which it may yet do for 
our homes is something that arouses the imagination 
and makes the heart beat. 


THREE MEALS A DAY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
VII.—FAMILY BREAKFASTS FOR SPRING 
y= the principal features of the home breakfast re 


main essentially the same throughout the year, variety 
is gained by adapting the different articles of food to the 
season of the year in which they are served. A lighter, less 
carbon-producing diet is not only more agreeable, but more 
healthful in warm weather than one containing much animal 
food, while the latter is preferable and almost necessary in 
winter. To this consideration is added the eminent pro- 
priety of making one’s bills of fare seasonable, and to thus 
achieve fitness and economy. 

With the desire to aid the housewife in her labors, a few 
selected menus for each meal and each season will be given, 
none of them too costly to be beyond the reach of people of 
moderate means, and appended to each bill of fare will be 
recipes for the preparation of certain dishes therein men- 
tioned which may possibly be unfamiliar to the readers of 
these chapters. 


1. 
Oranges 
Cracked Wheat. 
Parsley Omelet. Corn Muffins. 
Buttered Potatoes. 
Tea. 


Coffee. 

Parsley Omelet.—Five eggs, 2 table-spoonfuls milk, 1 table- 
spoonful butter, 1 table-spoonful finely minced parsley; pep- 
per and salt to taste. Beat the whites and yolks of the eggs 
separately and very light; add the milk to the yolks and stir 
in the whites, not mixing them in thoroughly, however; sea 
son to taste. Pour intdé the omelet pan in which the butter 
has been heated, and set over the fire in a moderately hot 
spot.’ Keep the omelet from adhering to the pan by slipping 
a knife between them fromtimetotime. Just before the om- 
elet is “set,” sprinkle it thickly with the chopped parsley. 
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When done, fold one half over the other, slip to a hot dish, 
and serve at once, as it falls quickly. 

Corn Muffins. —One and a half cups flour, 14 cups yellow 
corn meal, 3 table-spoonfuls sugar, 2 table-spoonfuls butter, 
2 eggs, 14 cupfuls milk, 2 teaspoonfuls baking-powder, 4 tea- 
spoonful salt. Sift the salt and baking-powder with the 
flour; beat the eggs light; add the milk, the butter (melted), 
and the sugar. Stir in the flour and meal; beat hard, and 
bake in muffin tins. 

Buttered Potatoes,—Slice cold boiled potatoes, heat them 
in a steamer, thence transfer them to a hot dish. Put on 
them a large table-spoonful of butter into which have been 
worked a teaspoonful of chopped parsley and a salt-spoonful 
of lemon juice. Set the dish, covered, over hot water for 
two minutes, and serve. 

» 
Mandarins. 
Cerealine Porridge 
Creamed Cod, with Potatoes. 
Coffee. 


Griddle Muffins. 
Chocolate. 


Creamed Cod, with Potatoes.—To 2 cupfuls of boiled cod, 
salt or fresh, well picked to pieces, allow 1 cupful of mashed 
potato. Season to taste. Put into the frying-pan over the 
fire with a half-cupful of milk and a large table-spoonful of 
butter. Stir and beat constantly while it heats, and soften 


it by adding to it boiling water at discretion. When a 
creamy, smoking mass, transfer it to a hot dish. If you 


have drawn butter in the house, or a sauce tartare, or egg 
sauce left over from the first appearance of the fish, this 
may be used in place of the milk and butter. 

Griddle Muffins.—One egg, 1 table-spoonful butter, 1 cup- 
ful milk, 1 teaspoonful baking-powder, pinch of salt, flour 
enough to make a soft dough. Mix the milk, beaten egg, 
and melted butter together; sift the baking-powder and salt 
into one cupful of the flour; then add the rest; roll out the 
dough as thick as for biscuit, cut into rounds with a biscuit 
cutter, and bake slowly on a griddle, turning when done on 
one side. Tear open, and butter while hot 


3. 
Graham Brewis 
Baked Mince. Feather Muffins. 
Water Cress. 
Stewed Prunes, 
Tea. Cocoa. 

Graham Brewis.—Two cups milk, 1 table-spoonful butter, 
1 salt-spoonful salt; Graham bread crumbs at discretion. 
Heat the milk in a double boiler, stir in the butter and salt, 
and add the Graham crumbs until the brewis is as thick as 
ordinary oatmeal porridge; cook ten minutes, and eat with 
butter and sugar if desired. 

Baked Mince.—Two cups chopped beef, 1 cup mashed 
potato, half an onion minced, 1 cup gravy or 1 cup boiling 
water and a table-spoonful butter, 2 teaspoonfuls Worcester- 
shire sauce; pepper and salt to taste. Mix the ingredients 
well together, and put into a greased pudding dish; sprin- 
kle a few fine crumbs over the top; set in the oven and 
brown. 

Feather Muffins.—One cup flour, 1 cup milk, lump of but- 
ter the size of an egg, 1 teaspoonful baking-powder, pinch 
of salt, 2 eggs. Beat the eggs light, the whites and yolks 
separately. Into the latter stir the milk, the flour, with 
which has been sifted the salt and baking-powder, and the 
butter, melted. Last, add the whipped whites, and bake in a 
quick oven. 

4 
Fruit. 
Oatmeal Porridge. 
Scollop Patties Graham Gems. 
Baked Potatoes. 


Tea. Coffee. 


Scollop Patties.—Cook a pint of scollops in their own liq- 
uor for ten minutes. Take out the scollops and add to the 
liquor a table-spoonful of butter rubbed smooth with one of 
flour, and pepper and salt to taste. Return the scollops to 
this sauce, and let it just come to a boil. Fill scollop-shells 
with the mixture, sprinkle fine crumbs over them, dot with 
bits of butter, and brown in the oven. Pass lemon with 
this. 

Graham Gems.—Two cups Graham flour, 2 cups milk, 2 
eggs, 2 teaspoonfuls butter, 2 teaspoonfuls sugar, pinch of 
salt. Melt the butter, warm the milk, and stir these into the 
unbeaten eggs. Add the flour and salt, and beat well before 
baking in heated gem paus in a hot oven. 


5 
Fruit. 
Corn meal Hasty Padding. 
Broiled Fresh Mackerel Saratoga Potatoes. 
Buttered Toast. 
Tea. Coffee 
6 
Wheat Germ Meal. 
Curried Eggs Rice Muftina 
Strawberries and Cream. 
Tea Cocoa. 

Curried Eggs.—One cup good gravy, 6 hard boiled eggs, 1 
teaspoonful curry powder. Heat the gravy; stir into it the 
curry powder wet up in a little cold gravy or water, and lay 
the eggs, each sliced in three, in the scalding gravy. Set 
the saucepan at the side of the stove where it will not boil, 
and let it stand ten minutes before sending to table. 

Rice Muffins. —One cup boiled rice, 2 eggs, 2 cups flour, 1 
table-spoonful melted butter, pinch salt, 8 cups milk. Stir 
together the milk, eggs, butter, and salt; beat in the rice and 
flour; bake quickly. 

7 
Fruit. 
Graham Porridge. 
Broiled Steak. Stewed Potatoes. 
Omelet Bread. 
Coffee. Cocoa. 

Omelet Bread.—Half-cup flour, 3 eggs, 1 table-spoonful 
melted butter, 1 teaspoonful sugar, pinch of salt, mili enough 
to make thick batter, Beat the whites and yolks of eggs 
separately, and very light; stir the butter, flour, milk, salt, 
sugar, and yolks together, and add the frothed whites: pour 
into a well-greased tin pan, and bake, covered, on the top of 
the stove; uncover and brown in the oven; eat immediately. 


8. 
Fruit. 
, Wheatena. 
Crisped Smoked Beef. Brown Biscuit 
Chopped Potatoes. 


Coffee Chocolate. 


Crisped Smoked Beef.—Boil slices of smoked beef for five 
minutes; take them out, dry, and put into the frying-pan 
with a table-spoonful of butter; stir about until crisp, but 
not too dry. 

Brown Biseuit.—One cup white flour, 2 cups Graham flour, 
2 table-spoonfuls lard, 2 teaspoonfuls baking-powder, a little 
salt, milk enough to make a soft dough. Handle the dough 
as little as possible, and bake quickly. 
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Hominy boiled in Milk. 
Poached Eggs. Fried Bacon. 
Raspberry Shortcake. 
socoa. 


9 


Raspberry Shortcake.—Four cups flour, 2 cups milk, 2 
table-spoonfuls lard, or lard and butter, 8 teaspoonfuls bak- 
ing-powder, salt, 1 quart raspberries. Roll out a little more 
than half the dough into a sheet to cover the bottom of a 
deep biscuit pan. Spread the berries thickly on this; sprin- 
kle with sugar, and of the remaining dough make a top 
crust. Bake in a steady oven, cut into squares, and eat hot 
with butter and sugar, or with sugar and cream. 


10. 
Oranges. 
Cracked Wheat. 
Broiled Chicken. Saratoga Potatoes. 
Boston Brown Bread. 
Coffee. Chocolate 


Boston Brown Bread.—One cup Indian meal, 1 cup rye 
meal, 4 cup white flour, 1 cup milk, 4 cup molasses, pinch 
salt, 1 small teaspoonful soda. Sift the meal, flour, soda, 
and salt together, work in the milk and molasses, pour into 
a well-greased brown-bread mould, and boil two hours, tak- 
ing care that the water in the outer vessel does not come to 
the top of the mould. Unless you have a late breakfast, it 
is well to cool the bread the day before, and warm it the 
next morning. 


MOTHERS IN FICTION. 

N the study of mothers as Dickens has portrayed them we 

discover that it is the fate of some women to be misun- 
derstood until their children’s lives interpret their character. 
Mrs. Dombey is weak and insipid until her daughter Florence 
vindicates her mother, and reveals an inheritance of mighty 
love and fidelity to trust. It was the mother’s soul in the 
sister’s body that prepared little Paul for ‘‘ that old, old fash- 
ion of death, and that older fashion still of immortality.” 
In Agnes Wickfield the same truth is evident. Even the 
self-blinded father says to Daniel, ‘‘I have always read 
something of her poor mother’s story in her character.” The 
glorious twins, the Cheeryble brothers, acknowledge that they 
have built on foundations mother hands laid. Dickens's rec- 
ognition of the law of heredity is shown in nothing more 
strongly than in his delineation of motherhood. You do not 
gather ‘‘ grapes from thorns.” The villanous Mrs. Brown is 
the mother of the vile Alice. Mrs. Steerforth at her son’s 
birth gave him the qualities which made his pride and pas- 
sion. Mrs. Heep in her humility brings forth the "Umble 
Uriah. Mrs. Micawber has a progeny of caricatures. Mrs. 
Jimiwin’s ferocity and low cunning make Mrs. Quilp a 
frightened fool. The children of Mrs. Wilfer have to pay 
the price of that sepulchral dame’s *‘ abilities and informa- 
tion.” Bella grows into the ‘‘lovely woman” only because 
of “R. W.’s” blood and Mrs. Boftin’s influence. Here is 
another phase of motherhood in which Dickens excels: he 
makes ‘‘the barren women become the joyful mother of 
children.” Perceiving the fact that a woman may have chil- 
dren and yet never know the maternal instinct, and that 
from the cradle some girls have that divine tenderness which 
is inborn, he gives us Mrs. Boffin, Betsey Trotwood, Peggot- 
ty, Esther, and Little Dorrit. In almost every case where 
a bad woman’s child develops into a noble life, the father’s 
lineage or some mother of souls is his saving clause. Mrs. 
Rudge, Mrs. Wubbles, Pollie Toodles, old Mrs. Rouncewell, 
and Betty Higden ‘“‘ were not logically reasoning women; 
but God is good, and hearts may count in heaven as high as 
heads,” and a diamond is a diamond still if we find it on a 
dust heap. 

The great tragic poet who cries across the ages, ‘‘ How 
mighty is the force of motherhood!” is rivalled by the novel- 
ist of humanity as he says: *‘O woman, God-beloved in Old 
Jerusalem! The best among us may deal lightly with thy 
faults, if only for the punishment thy nature will endure iu 
bearing heavy evidence against us on the Day of Judg- 
ment!” The pen that adds to this testimony these words, 
‘*A mother’s pride in her children is surely not sinful, for it 
is compounded of the cardinal virtues, Faith and Hope,” 
was guided by an understanding heart. 

Thackeray's finest mothers are Rachel Esmond and the 
two Mesdames Pendennis. There is about them that ador- 
able purity that never seems to do or think wrong. No- 
thing can be more refined and clear-cut than these portraits 
of the English gentlewoman. Pendennis said he was sure of 
going to heaven, for his mother never could be happy there 
without him, since ‘‘to love and to pray were the main occu- 
pations of this dear woman’s life.” 

Only a little lower than the angels, Thackeray’s good mo- 
thers are almost supernatural beings, ‘‘ all wisdom, love, and 


beauty.” His bad mothers are atrocious, but satisfactorily 
labelled. No mixed motives make them dangerous enigmas. 


Becky Sharp is unmistakable, and her son disowns her at the 
early age of seven. The mother he adopts in her place, Mrs. 
Barnes, is a sweet soul, and shows to great advantage when 
contrasted with Mrs. Hobson Newcome. Mrs. Gashleigh, 
Timmins’s mother-in-law, and Mrs. Mackenzie are embodied 
horrors. Mrs. Sedley, poor cross old lady, is a bell jangled 
out of tune by the loss of her Lares and Penates. 

George Eliot’s most satisfactory mother from a literary 
stand-point may be Mrs. Garth, in Middlemarch. But who 
does not love to look at Amos Barton’s wife Milly, ‘ softly 
pacing up and down by the red fire-light, holding in her arms 
little Walter, the year-old baby, who looks over her shoulder 
with large wide-open eyes, while the patient mother pats his 
back with her soft white hand.” How inimitable is the touch 
that shows us “ Dicky” stroking and kissing that same white 
hand because ‘‘ it is so lovely!” Dolly Winthrop, Mrs. Ray- 
ner, Mrs. Dempster, and Mrs. Irvine are in their various 
types admirable creations. Mrs. Tulliver’s fan-shaped cap 
went out of fashion years ago, Mrs. Poyser’s English is not 
the Queen's; yet we never see a ben brooding her chickens 
but we think of these good dames. This physical mother- 
hood, which in Mrs. Tulliver was care for Maggie's hair and 
pinafores and pride in Tom’s fair skin, and became in Mrs. 
Bede anxiety to save Adam ‘‘the taters and gravy,” may be 
a low type, but it is very genuine. 

Charles Reade, who prided himself, and not without rea- 
son, on his ability to make a diagnosis of feminine charac- 
teristics, has sometimes forgotten that motherhood is not a 
formulated science, but a force that sets all known laws at 
defiance. In Put Yourself in His Place, however, Mrs. Little 
atones for inany omissions and positive violations. No nov- 
elist has given a finer sketch of that interesting period of a 
mother’s life, the courtship of her son, than is found here. 
The apprehensive fear growing into jealousy and hatred of 
the girl who dared love her ‘* boy” is equalled in its por- 
trayal only by the altogether motherly capitulation, ‘‘ That 
sweet girl has come, aud I must be dethroned.” 

Mrs. Oliphant’s mothers are strong women who forge the 
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swords with which they fight their children’s battles, 
garet Maitland, and her mother before her, were ‘‘like lan- 
thorns holding great lights—gifted with minds that drew 
others to them.” A Country Gentleman contains a bit of 
wonderful delineation in Mrs. Warrender. Disappointed in 
her marriage, she places her last hope on her children, only to 
discover that they are his children, not hers. ‘“ She nursed 
them, ruled them, breathed her life into them in vain. They 
were their father’s children—they were Warrenders born.” 

Wilkie Collins and Scott have dealt slightly with mothers, 
The mental processes of the former demanded creation rather 
than evolution, and the best and happiest women have no 
histories. ; 

Miss Mulock has perhaps described the ideal mother in 
My Mother ana TI, although A Brave Lady is unparalleled in the 
heroic elements of motherhood. She, together with Thack- 
eray. has touched on a type of character the finest thing out- 
side heaven —the maternal instinct perfectly developed in a 
man, Colonel Newcome and John Halifax are revelations of 
what the perfect union of the sexes may do for the race. 
Edna, in A Woman’s Kingdom, ‘‘is well fitted to be the 
mother of boys. Bright, brave, active, decided, she holds 
her own, and, as her children say, will never be an old wo- 
man, “for while her heart beats it will be a young heart 
still.” 

Hawthorne has dared to step aside from the beaten track, 
and show us ‘Hester Prynne loving her child with the 
intensity of a sole affection,” and yet fearing that child’s con- 
demnation. Surely of all unhappy mothers since time be- 
gan she is chief. Only in Twice Told Tales does a sentence 
now and then betray the fact that for the Wizard of Litera- 
ture the genuine mother exists. 

In direct contrast are the New England mothers of Mrs. 
Stowe—Mrs. Katy Scudder, with “faculty,” and Mrs. Badg- 
er, who mothered everybody, black and white, within a ra- 
dius of fifiy miles. Their personalities are like electric 
currents, clean and stimulating. 

Mrs. Whitney is the portrayer of the mothers of girls. 
‘*With Mrs. Holabird it was always we girls in her heart, 
since girls’ mothers never can quite lose the girl out of them- 
selves.” Mrs. Goldthwaite, Mrs. Strong, Cousin Delight, 
Mrs. Gartney, and Aunt Faith are fine examples of mothers 
after the flesh and spirit. 

Howells, in A Modern Instance, writes of a type possible 
only in this country. _ A silent effaced woman going into the 
kitchen when her daughter entered the sitting-room, and 
leaving her to manage the social affairs of the family. In 
these delineations of unfortunate actualities Howells excels. 

It is a relief to read Little Men and Women. Jo and her 
mother are wholesome souls, and the family history is sweet 
with true maternity. In Work, Mrs. Wilkins, though mi- 
nus teeth and many-freckled, has a face glorified with mo 
ther love, and a heart large enough to hold her own brood 
and all orphaned ones. 

As we read modern fiction we are impressed with the fact 
that the domestic novel is dying out. The spirit of individ- 
ualism characteristic of the age gives us the novel embody- 
ing some scientific truth, some physiological problem, or 
some spiritual struggle. The heroes and heroines, God help 
them! are incubated by man’s invention, not brooded over 
by mother love. No wonder Haggards arise to plead for the 
blessings of barbarism and a return to nature, the mother of 
the race! HeLeN Jay. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELLING ‘DRESSES. 


rHWO kinds of gowns are in favor this season for travel 
| ling dresses—first, the tailor gown of Cheviot, tweed. or 
homespun in bars or checks, made in the popular habit 
style; and second, the dark blue or brown serge skirt and 
jacket, worn with a blouse-waist of wash silk, or foulard, or 
light striped flannel, or else with a percale shirt and a waist 
coat. oe 

The tailor gown has a habit-bodice (like that of a riding 
habit), double or single breasted, with a revers collar that 
may be filled in with a plastron and standing collar of the 
material or of darker silk, but is more often worn with a 
chemisette of linen or percale and a four-in-hand scarf, as 
in the illustrations on page 392, Bazar No. 20 of the cur- 
rent volume. Some of the habit-bodices have two rows of 
buttons down the front, either small ball-shaped crocheted 
silk buttons, or the flat ‘‘ lasting ” buttons, or else dark pearl 
or ivory buttons with eyes in the centre. The tabs at the 
back of these bodices are without postilion pleats, but are 
square-cornered and about five inches long, with two buttons 
defining the waist line, or else two rows of buttons down 
their length. The sleeves are coat-shaped, large and high at 
the top, with buttons at the wrists up the outside seam, and 
are worn with linen cuffs fastened by linked sleeve-buttons. 
One or two rows (not more) of stitching are on all the edges 
of the bodice, collar, and sleeves. The ‘‘ habit-skirt” is that 
known as the English skirt, with all its fulness pleated in 
the middle of the back, or else with a slight ‘‘ movement” 
in front made by pleats at the top on the sides. Two rows 
of stitching are at the top of the four-inch hem at the foot. 
The lining or foundation skirt of mohair is widely faced 
with the material, and has a foot-pleating of the same. 
Beige and grayish blue are the colors preferred for these 
simple and useful gowns of tweed or of Cheviot. Mohair 
gowns are similarly made for midsummer use in gray, tan, 
or dark blue shades. 

The English serges with wide twills and wiry to the touch 
are liked for habit skirts and jackets to wear with blouse- 
waists of white washing silk with blue stripes, or of striped 
tennis flannel, or of any pretty gray or blue India silk that 
the wearer may find becoming. Designs for these blouses 
and for the Henley shirt of percale were given in Bazar 
No. 17. The habit-skirt, like that described above, may be 
worn with a leather belt or one of ribbon, or else it may 
have a pretty laced belt of the serge five or six inches deep 
sewed to the top permanently, slashed in front, back, and 
on each side, the slashings whaleboned, widening toward 
the top, and furnished with eyelets through which narrow 
black or blue ribbon is laced. If a slight drapery is desired 
to relieve the plainness of the habit-skirt it is made in short 
folds across the front and sides, or else a longer apron breadth 
may be added in front, set straight down one side, and caught 
up on the other in large jabot folds, hooked there by a 
huge fancy hook and eye, or the folds may be continued in 
pleats up to the belt. One or two rows of white stitching is 
a pretty finish to the hem of dark blue or brown serge skirts, 
The serge jacket, lined throughout with silk, is fitted in the 
back and loose in front, and may have an open revers collar 
faced with silk down the entire front, or else be furnished 
with one or two straps to close it below a short revers col- 
lar. Smoked pearl or brass buttons are on these jackets, 
and, indeed, the double-breasted reefing sack with two rows 
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of brass buttons is sometimes used instead of the single- 
fronted jacket. A habit-bodice of the serge may be added 
to this gown, but even without it tourists find this an ad- 
mirable travelling dress, suitable to the different temperatures 
encountered on long journeys, the blouse-waist completing 
a cool dress for hot weather, and the jacket adding sufficient 
warmth on cool days. 

Instead of a blouse - waist, a fitted waistcoat of piqué or 
worsted vesting in stripes, dots, or sprigs is sometimes pre- 
ferred with the habit skirt and jacket of serge. The waist- 
coat has a dart each side of the front and a notched revers 
collar turned over at the top, to show a percale or linen shirt 
front (or chemisette), with a four-in-hand scarf of foulard or 
of repped silk. 

HATS AND TRAVELLING CLOAKS. 

The round turban or the long close toque of dark straw 
accompanies travelling dresses. It may be black or the color 
of the gown, and is very simply trimmed with ribbon loops 
or rosettes, and some wings, or a bunch of dark garden 
flowers or-leaves, wheat, or fruit. 

Checked Cheviots or plain mohairs in dust-colors are made 
up as travelling cloaks in long close coat shape, with a de- 
tachable cape, like that illustrated (with Supplement pattern) 
in Bazar No. 14 of the current volume. With such a cloak 
any cool gown of dark foulard or of crépon may be worn, as 
it is entirely concealed and protected from the dust. Thick- 
ly twilled surahs, the lustrous gloriosa, and plaid surahs are 
also used for these large wraps. 


HOLLAND DRIVING COATS. 


English tailors are using fawn-colored Holland, the heavy 
linen twill worn by polo-players, for cool dust coats, to be 
worn in summer drives, in coaching, and travelling. The 
material is said to be water-proof as well as dust-proof. The 
coat is cut in three-quarter length, with loose double-breasted 
fronts, fastened by large white pearl buttons, known as 
coachmen’s buttons. The back is made quite loose and is 
fastened into shape across the waist with a strap and an elas- 
tic contrivance. The large sleeves are also caught in at the 
wrist with a buttoned strap, so that if it is windy or rainy 
or very dusty, the cuffs can be made perfectly tight-fitting. 
The collar can be worn turned down or turned up around 
the neck, and this also has a strap fastening. The garment 
is without lining, and pleasant for summer wear. Large 
pockets, with flaps at the top, are set on outside in patch- 
pocket fashion, and there are little ‘ticket pockets” on the 
sleeves and breast. 

OFFICERS’ MESS JACKETS. 

New cloth or serge jackets to be worn over shirt-waists 
are without skirts or tails, and are merely bodices reaching 
to the waist line, shaped similarly to the mess jackets worn 
by army officers. These round waists are fitted by darts and 
side forms, and are open in front, with one or two straps that 
may be buttoned or not, at the pleasure of the wearer, and 
are turned back at the top in a long revers collar, precisely 
like those of men’s morning coats. They are made of dark 
blue or black serge or habit cloth, lined throughout with 
repped silk, white, blue, or yellow, and finished with stitch- 
ed edges. The shirt-waists worn under them are of plain 
or striped washing silk or of fine percale, with a standing 
collar, and are completed by a four-in-hand scarf knotted 
at the throat with hanging ends,or else a small cravat bow of 
twilled silk, leaving the box pleat of the shirt front uncovered. 
A plaid skirt, or one of plain dark wool, is worn with this shirt 
and jacket, and the belt may be of morocco or canvas, or of 
ribbed silk belt-ribbon. The spotted or crossbarred waist- 
coats are also worn with these jackets, and are cut rather 
high at the open top, showing very little of the shirt front, 
with a linen standing collar and small white lawn necktie, 
like that worn by men with dress suits. 

BLACK SILK DRESSES. 

The black silk dresses that always form a part of the ward- 
robe of women of conservative taste are made of bengaline, 
of faille, of thick reps, or else of the royale silk woven in 
flat reps. Their trimmings are fine jets in open branching 
passementerie, closer galloons with straight edges, and rain- 
fringes, with also many-shaped pieces of jet passementerie in 
curves, in yoke shapes, epaulettes, girdle pieces, etc. When 
jet is not used some of the fashionable gold passementeries 
are employed, and often lace is added in gathered jabots and 
piece lace in full blouse-vests and side panels. The designs 
for such dresses are now very simple, to prevent the heavy 
look which thick silk and jet too often give. The skirt is 
nearly straight, slightly curved at the top of the front, with 
wide side pleats, or else panels of jet, of ribbon, or of gath- 
ered net or scalloped lace, and the straight back breadths 
ure gathered at the top, to hook over the edge of the bodice 
in a standing frill or in a large chou,a rosette of the silk or the 
trimming of lace or of ribbon. The bodice has a dull point 
in front, with a V at the top, filled in with full jabots of lace 
or figured net, or with wide gold ribbon, or narrower gold 
ribbon set on black net. The high collar is similarly trimmed, 
and may be either a straight band or flaring outward in 
Medicis fashion. The sleeves are high and slightly full at 
the top, not very large, with close wrists buttoned by small 
crocheted buttons and loops, or else turned back in little 
cuffs and finished out to the hands by small under-sleeves of 
net gathered into a frill. 

More dressy black silk gowns for summer use are of the 
lace-striped surahs, or of figured surah with small spotted 
designs, some large and almond-shaped, and others the 
merest petit pots dots, or else with small woven sprays, sprigs, 
single flowers, or buds, or the pretty butterfly or bow-knot 
patterns; their cost is $1.50 a yard, and only fifteen or six- 
teen yards are required, though most dress- makers still 
demand twenty yards, as they did when full draperies 
were used. These surahs are made up in the simple man- 
ner just described, with sometimes a color added at the neck 
in fluffy, soft folds of mousseline de soie or crépe de Chine, 
either dull rose, bright green, pale yellow, or the very gray 
shades of vieux blue. 

If more color is desired in black dresses, India silks are 
chosen with black ground strewn with red carnations, yellow 
buttercups, small roses, single violets, or white spots in large 
rings of clear china blue. Open arabesque passementeries of 
fine jet are laid over silk the color of the figure in the India 
silk for the collar and wristbands of these dresses, and the 
colored silk is set in pleats down the front of the bodice, with 
two rows of black lace gathered to meet upon it and fall 
outward. Others have merely ribbons of black gros grain 
and of the color of the figure arranged upon each other in 
diagonal rows across the front of the bodice, or in bretelles, 
and edging the dull point below the waist line, fastened 
under a large rosette in the back without hanging ends. 
Two straight rows of the ribbons, tied twice in large bows, 
are down the right side of the skirt, and two or three diago- 
nal rows, each ending in a rosette, trim the left side. 
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BROCADE COATS WITH LACE SKIRTS. 


Very rich black toilettes for afternoon receptions have 
Louis Quatorze coats of black silk brocaded with color in 
small blossoms—roses, forget-me-nots, corn-flowers, or daffo- 
dils—made with a great deal of colored silk muslin in front, 
and worn with a skirt of black lace, either of scalloped 
Chantilly skirting, or the new nets with appliqué velvet 
spots, fleur-de-lis, or stripes, or, indeed, with any favorite 
net trimmed with black or gold ribbons. The coats are 
nearly of three-quarter length, extending deep over the 
hips in skirt picces set on by a cross seam below the 
waist line. They have large hip pockets, and large buttons 
on the pockets, the sides of the front, and defining the waist 
in the back. The fronts are without revers, meeting at 
the throat, then sloping away to the sides, disclosing a full 
front of silk muslin, which has a great cravat bow at the top 
and a pointed belt below. Correspondents who ask hints 
for bodices to wear with lace skirts left over from last year 
should use this model; such coats are also made of all-black 
satin, with stripes, arabesques, vermicelli, or spotted designs, 
opening over blouse fronts of pinkish mauve or yellow crépe 
de Chine, or surah with a belt of jet. Black net over light 
colored silk is very effective in the full fronts of these coats, 
and is seen also in frills or under-sleeves, coming from undet 
the deep flaring cuffs of the coat sleeves. 

Thanks for information are due Madame BAaRNEs; and 
Messrs. REDFERN; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; JAMES 
McCreery & Co.; B. Aurman & Co.; and Euricu Bro 
THERS. 


PERSONAL. 


Miss Mary A. GREEN, an able young lawyer of Boston, has 
been delivering a course of lectures upon “ Law,” with special 
reference to the place and duties of women under the law, to 
the Senior pupils of Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Massachu 
setts. These fortunate girls include also scientific cooking, 
millinery, dress-making, home sanitation, swimming, bowling 
and military drill in their curriculum. 

—The Marquise de Mores, who is the devoted comrade of 
her brilliant if eccentric husband, was a Miss Medora Von 
Hoffman, daughter of a well-known banker of New York, 
and niece by marriage of that famous wit and epicurean, the 
late Mr. Sam Ward. Madame de Mores has spent months 
in the wilds of India and on the plains, riding with a rifle 
slung to her saddle, and shooting bears, buffalo, or tigers 
with unerring aim, while in Paris she is known as one of 
the most perfectly dressed and well-bred of pretty women, 
with soft voice and quiet manner. 

—Queen Victoria lately complimented the Duke of Port 
land by standing as sponsor for his infant daughter at her 
christening at the Chapel Royal, Windsor. Lady Victoria 
Dorothy Winifred Bentinck wore a superb robe of Honiton 
lace, behaved very well, and is not likely to become a burden 
upon her august godmother, as her happy father’s London 
property in one district alone is valued at $4,250,000, which 
represents but a small portion of his wealth. 

—Captain Eliza E. Poole, ‘‘ able-bodied seaman,” twenty 
eight years of age, has taken out a license as pilot from the 
Board of Steam-Vessel Inspectors on the New England coast 
Mrs. Poole has had two years’ experience on the steam-yacht 
Nelly, passed an unusually good examination, and begins 
work at once with good pay on the steam-yacht Js/s 

—An English journal having, after the sensational fashion 
of our own, opened its polls, so to speak, for the election of 
the three most popular women in England, a large majority 
of votes fell to the Princess of Wales, the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, and Miss Ellen Terry. 

—Professor Gluck, of Berlin, has succeeded in substituting 
catgut, ivory, and bone freed from chalk for defects in th 
bony structure, muscles, and nerve sinews. In more than 
one case he has thus restored muscular freedom to crippled 
hands, prevented shortening of the legs from surgical opera 
tions, and re-established lost nervous control. These suc 
cesses give Professor Gluck high rank among the great 
surgical benefactors of our time. 

—Mr. Charles H. Murray, supervisor for the city of New 
York of the new United States census, lately received a 
morning mail, made up largely of official schedules, which 
weighed over a ton, and which required five two-horse mail 
wagons for its conveyance. 

—General Nathaniel P. Banks, whose name became cou- 
spicuous nearly forty years ago, when, on the one-hundred 
and-thirty-third ballot, and after a contest of two months, he 
was elected Speaker of the House of Representatives, is said 
to be the politest man in Washington. Though seventy 
four years of age, he is still a good talker, full of interest 
ing reminiscences, and his letters are models of elegant ca 
ligraphy. 

—Mr. Gladstone is the largest book-buyerin London. As 
he desires to see every new publication of consequence on 
every subject, and wishes to read his own copy only, his 
enormous library has become a monumental collection of 
what Mr. Venus would describe as ‘‘ the human warious.”’ 

—Geuneral Sherman is an inveterate theatre-goer. If he 
likes a play, he enjoys seeing it a dozen times over, and no 
“first night” is complete without him. In evening dress, 
with his aquiline face and close-cropped, snow-white beard, 
he is a very noticeable figure. 

—Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, who began life 
with nothing, and has become one of the richest and best 
known ‘‘ newspaper men” in the world, says that the source 
of the greatest pleasure in the world is doing good to others, 
and that ‘* being generous grows on one, just as being mean 
does.” 

—Miss Grace H. Dodge, of New York, who may be said 
to have founded the Working Girls’ clubs, is a thorough wo 
man of business. When a meeting is to be reported she 
takes pains to see the reporters beforehand to explain her 
purposes; she provides programmes and outlines of the 
speeches for the reporters’ tables; and after the meeting is 
over she sends a letter of thanks to the note-takers, express 
ing her sense of their kindness and interest. Her conven 
tions and meetings are never slurred over or misrepresented 
by these young scribes. 

—James Nasmyth, who died on the 7th of this month, was 
only thirty-one years of age when he invented the steam 
hammer, and won fame and fortune at a stroke. The life of 
the sturdy Scotch engineer was so full of ‘‘ the romance of 
science ” that in later years his friends begged him to note 
down his reminiscences and write an account of his inven 
tions. The narrative which he prepared was edited by his 
friend Samuel Smiles, LL.D., author of Thrift, Self-Help, 
etc., and was published in the form of an autobiography. 

In 1884 Messrs. Harper & Brothers published a new illus 
trated edition, revised and corrected by Dr. Smiles, for 
American readers. Mr. Nasmyth’s life will remind many of 
that of our own Ericsson. 
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MY LADY’S MAID OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
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IN THE “ WOOD LOT.” 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


« oon blue-jays a-plenty up in the wood lot,” said the 

farmer's boy, hearing me lament my unsuccessful search 
for that wily bird. ‘‘There’s one pair makes an awful fuss 
every time I passes.” 

I immediately offered to accompany the youth on his next 
trip up the mountain, where he is engaged in dragging down 
to our level sunshine and summer breezes, winter winds and 
pure mountain air, in the shape of the bodies of trees, whose 
noble heads were laid low by the axes last winter. One hun- 
dred and fifty cords of beauty, the slow work of unnumbered 
years, brought down to “ what base uses”! the most beautiful 
of nature’s productions degraded to the lowest service—to fry 
our bacon and bake our pies! 

The farmer doesn’t look upon it exactly in that way; he 
calls it ‘‘ cord-wood,” and his oxen drag it down day by day. 

The point of view makes such a difference! The road that 
winds down through the valley, skirting its hills, bridging its 
brooks, and connecting this lonely homestead with the rest of 
the human world, has on one side a beautiful border of all 
sorts of greeneries, just as Nature, with her inimitable touch, 
has placed them. It is a home and a cover for small birds; it 
is a shade on a warm day; it is a delight to the eye at all times. 
Yet in the farmer's eye it is ‘‘shiftless ” (the New-Englander’s 
bogy). The other side of the road he has “improved”; it 
glories in what looks at a little distance like a single-file pro- 
cession of glaring new posts, which on approaching are found 
to be the supports of one of man’s neighborly devices—barbed 
wire. Rejoicing in this work of his hands on the left, he longs 
to turn his murderous weapons against the right side. He has 
been labored with; he bides his time; but I know in my heart 
that whoever comes here next summer will find that picturesque 
road bristling with barbed wire on both sides. It will be as 
ugly as man can make it, but it will be ‘‘tidy” (New Eng- 
land’s shibboleth), for no sweet green thing will grow up beside 
it. Nature doesn’t take kindly to barbed wire. 

The old stone wall now is an irresistible invitation to the 
riotous luxuriance of vines. Alder- bushes, with their fine 
cream-colored blossoms, hang lovingly over it; blackberry 
bushes, lovely from snowy flowering to rich autumn foliage, 
flourish beside it; and a thousand and one exquisite, and to 
me nameless, green things hang upon it, and lean against it, 
and nearly cover it up. And what a garden of delight nestles 
in each protected corner of an old-fashioned zigzag fence! 
Yet ail these are under the ban—‘“‘ shiftless.” 

Thanks be to the gods who sowed this country so full of 
stones and trees, that the army of farmers who have worried 
the land haven’t succeeded in turning it into the abomination 
of desolation they admire! 

And now, having relieved my mind, I'll go on with the blue- 
jay hunt: 

The next morning it was, for a rarity, fine. I started up the 
wood road ahead of my guide, so that I might take my climb 
as easily as such a feat is susceptible of. Passing through the 
bare pasture, I entered the outlying clumps of spruce which 
form the advance-guard of the forests on Greylock, and here 
my leader overtook me, urging his fiery steeds, with their 
empty sled. Now horned beasts have had a certain terror for 
me ever since an exciting experience with them in my child 
hood. I stood respectfully on one side, prepared to fly should 
the ‘‘ critters” (local) show malicious intent, On they came, 
looking at me sharply with wicked eyes. I made ready for a 
rush, when, lo! they turned from me, and dashed madly into 
a spruce-tree, nearly upsetting themselves, and threatening to 
runaway. We were all afraid of each other. 

The mortified driver apologized for their behavior on the 
ground that ‘‘ they ain’t much used to seeing a lady up in the 
wood lot.” I generously forgave them, and then meekly fol- 
lowed in their footsteps, up, up, up toward the clouds, till we 
reached the blue-jay neighborhood. Here we parted. My 
escort passed on still higher, and I seated myself to see at last 
my blue-jays. 

Dead silence around me. Not a leaf stirred; not a bird 
peeped. I began to make a noise myself—calls and imitations 
(feeble) of bird-notes to arouse their curiosity; a blue-jay is a 
born investigator. No sign of heaven’s color appeared except 
in the patches of sky between the leaves. 

Other wood dwellers came; a rose-breasted grosbeak, with 
lovely rosy shield, with much posturing and many sharp 
‘*clicks,” essayed to find out what manner of irreverent in- 
truder this might be. Later his modest gray-clad spouse join- 
ed him. They circled around to view the wonder on all sides. 
They exchanged dubious-sounding opinions. They were as 
little ‘‘ used to seeing a lady” asthe oxen. They slipped away, 
and in a moment I heard his rich song from afar. 

No one else paid the slightest attention to my coaxing, and 
I returned by easy stages to the spruces, where I had the mis- 
fortune to arouse the suspicion of a robin. Do you know 
what it is to be under robin surveillance? A neighborhood 
where this bird considers himself the guardian of the peace 
(as he does wherever his family is plentiful) is one to be avoid- 
ed like the plague by the bird student. Let but one redbreast 
take it into his obstinate little head that you are a suspicious 
character, and he mounts the nearest tree—the very top twig, 
in plain sight—and begins bis loud ‘‘ Peep! peep! tut, tut, tut! 
Peep! peep! tut, tut, tut!” 

This is his tocsin of war, and soon his allies appear, and then 

** From the north, from the east, from the south and the west, 
Woodland, wheat field, corn field, clover, 
Over and over, and over and over, 
Five o'clock, ten o'clock, twelve, or seven, 
Nothing but robin-calis heard under heaven.” 


No matter what you do or what you don’t do. One will 
perch on each side of you, and join the maddening chorus, 
driving every bird in the neighborhood either to join in the 
hue and cry (as some of the sparrows), or to hide himself from 
the monster that has been discovered. 

I tried to tire them out by sitting absolutely motionless; but 
three, who evidently had business in the vicinity, for each held 
a mouthful of worms, guarded me to right and left and in front, 
and never ceased their offensive remarks long enough to stuff 
those worms into the mouths waiting for them. 

I was not able to convince them that I had no designs on 
robin households, and I had to own myself defeated again. 
Then and there I abandoned the search for the blue-jay. But, 
oh, the pleasure of hunting for him, of making friends with 
Nature in her shyest moods, and pursuing her to her solitudest 
There are utilitarians who would think my time better spent 
in sewing weary seams, or punching holes in strips of linen to 
make useless embroidery. Nothing charms these good souls 
that is not ‘‘available” for immediate use. To such my chas- 
ing the birds over the wood lot is little short of a crime, and 
they will never taste the wine of life ‘poured for me in those 
hours of delight. Never were summer days more delicious 
than those vainly given to following up that tricksy sprite. 
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Summer Hats. 
A BONNET for a 
morning or travel- 
ling toilette, shown 
at the left of this 
group, is of navy 
blue rough straw, 
trimmed with plaid 
ribbon. The ribbon 
is formed into an 
Alsacian bow on 
the front, then car- 
ried down the mid- 
dle of the crown 
and crossed at the 
back, the ends be- 
ing brought for- 
ward for strings. 
wide round 
hat, with a brim 
which is turned up 
and slashed at the 
back, is of black 
chip, with an open 
border inserted in 
the brim. It is 
faced with black 
tulle. The garni- 
ture is a scarf of 
white tulle with an 
embroidered edge, 
which is draped 
about the crown, 
and to which a clus- 
ter of five white os 
trich tips is added. 
The flat black 
lace hat illustrated 
has an open-top 
crown surrounded 
with a wreath of 
pink roses held by a 
jet band. The bows 
and strings are of 
narrow Jacquemi 
not red velvet rib 
bon. 


Visiting and Travelling 
Toilettes. 

Tue visiting toilette illustrated is in a combina 
tion of navy blue and Scotch plaid surah. The bias 
tartan is used for the bodice, and for the pleated 
back breadths of the skirt, which are cut en princesse 
with the back of the bodice. The draped vest and 
draped skirt front are of the plain material, of 
which the sleeves are likewise, relieved by plaid 
cuffs, 

The tailor travelling gown is of oak brown wool. 
The skirt is hung in straight folds, and is open 
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down the front, with its edges mock-buttoned to 
the under-skirt, which is faced under the opening. 
The bodice is a severely simple basque, lapping 
toward the left side, simply ornamented with but- 
tons and cord button-holes. 


Books as Personal Property. 


r there anything in the nature of a book that 
defies possession? Doesa love of literature im- 
ply an absence of responsibility? Indeed, these 
two propositions would seem only possible to an- 
swer in the affirmative if we are to base our replies 
on the experience of those who own books. 

My fellow men and women will recognize my 
right in my horse. If I lend him to them they may 
overload him, they may drive him too fast or too 
far, but the most reckless of them will return him 
to me in some condition. Even my umbrella, let 
me record, my friends return to me when they 
have borrowed it. I have lost many an umbrella, 
but never by lending it. No one disputes my right 
to possess my house, my furniture, my pictures, my 
silver. I have even no difficulty in establishing 
my right to the flowers that bloom lavishly in my 
garden. People never pick them without asking 
me. If I drop a handkerchief at the house of a 
friend, it is conscientiously saved, it is delicately 
laundried, it is punctiliously returned to me. It is 
only in the possession of my books that all rights 
are denied me. I may pay large sums for them, 
I may hold the receipts proving that I have bought 
them, | may write my name and address in their 
fly-leaves, and all this proof does not protect me. 
They are not considered mine. 

It. was, in fact, that same person that so con- 
scientiously returned to me my little handkerchief 
that had cost me fifty cents, and whose loss made 
no perceptible break in the dozens of handker- 
chiefs just like it that I had in my drawer—it was, 
I say, that same person who borrowed my valuable 
book so casually and carelessly, my book that I had 
waited to possess for several years, for which I had 
saved the money through various little self-denials, 
and which I saw lightly and laughingly carried 
away by the borrower, never to return. 

By what strange reasoning, what unsolvable in- 
stinct, does the sight of a dropped handkerchief 
waken the conscience more than the sight of a val- 
uable book lying upon a foreign table? I could 
not make it out as I sat and mused upon it. Per- 
haps my mind was not sufficiently concentrated 
upon the riddle, for ever and anon it would wan- 
der to a tender memory of the beauty of the print, 
of the delicacy of the little tinting on the inside of 
the cover. I would think with a certain sensuous 
delight of the feeling that the smooth parchment 
cover had to the palm of my hand. Alas! only to 
wake to my sense of loss, only to remember how I 
had meant to study that page whose sense had 
seemed to me evasive, and which now I cannot re- 
member. No doubt it had the pith of the whole 
book in those lines. I shall never know. I went 





to my book-shelves 
and tried to arrange 
them so that the 
gap left by my ab- 
sent book should 
not be so obvious, 
but in doing this, I 
only became aware 
of other losses. 

Here was a space 
that seemed to me 
like a gaping 
wound. It was a 
thick book that be- 
longed there. A 
book not intrinsi 
cally valuable in a 
money sense, but 
not to be replaced. 
It was a very in- 
teresting and com 
plete catalogue of 
a foreign gallery of 
paintings— my fa- 
vorite galle ry in all 
the world The 
measurements of all 
those dear pictures 
were in that book; 
dates of the births 
and the deaths of 
the masters who 
had painted them; 
lists of all their 
works in any part 
of the world. It 
was a sort of com 
pendium of the his 
tory of art. The 
names to me were 
poems; toread them 
was to remember 
vividly the mellow 
charm of that an- 
cient art. I wan- 
dered among the 
pages of this book 
as one strays in the 
green woods: but my summer was 
over, my forest was cleared. An 
empty space; and not only that, but 
a nagging memory of my having 
tempted my evil fate to my de- 
struction in this case. 

It was thus. I happened to be 
standing before my book- shelves 
with the precious catalogue open in 
my hand. My friend—she who had 
returned me my umbrella, oh! so 
many a time—found me absorbed in 
the study of the catalogue. As soon 
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as I was aware of her presence, I began to 
praise the book to her. I showed her its ex- 
cellent arrangement. I pointed out to her the 
extreme interest of the measurements, and 
she reminded me how small some of those 
canvases appeared in those vast galleries, 
and assured me of her surprise at the large 
figures that she saw were given as measure- 
ments in the book, and so we talked sympa- 
thetically, and mingled reminiscence with 
philosophy and esthetics, and it ended with 
my offering her enthusiastically the loan of 
the book. It would have been hardly re- 
sponsive in her to have refused to accept my 
offer, but was it appreciative of my generos- 
ity for her never to return my treasure to 
me? I could say as much as I pleased, ** it 
was my own fault,” I could not exculpate 
her. There was no morality in her position. 

I passed on; the sight of that space left by 
my absent catalogue was too painful. In 
this part of the book-shelves at least the 
ranks were full. But alas! Here was a vol- 
ume that had been given me by a distinguish- 
ed author; the cover was defaced by water; 
worse still, ihe name of the giver, written in 
the beginning of the book, was water-soaked 
so as to be illegible. 

It was a philanthropist who had borrowed 
that book—a man of vast benevolence, of a 
conscience that on other subjects than book- 
borrowing was delicate as a ship’s needle; a 
man who bore the sorrows of other men on 
his shoulders as Atlas did the world; they 
were his; he lived only in bearing them. 
And yet he had come to me, with my book 
in his hand and a smile on his lips, and told 
me how he had left it on the sill of his open 
window after reading it, and how a thunder- 
storm had in his absence from the room 
flooded his window-sill and my book with 
water. He spoke like one conscious that, 
responsible as he might be for his fellow- 
beings, ke had no part in the forces of na- 
ture, and no authority over them. He spoke 
with a touching confidence in my under- 
standing and magnanimity, with a bland se- 
curity that no suffering was involved; the 
injury to my book left me neither cold, hun- 
gry, nor enslaved. Truly I did not stand in 
need of the sympathy of a philanthropist. 

I turned away from my book-shelves sad- 
ly, and seated myseif before my fire, resolved 
to arrive at some solution of this strange state 
of things. It was plain that the world was 
against me. I was acreature with a seventh 
sense, who could not expect to find a free- 
masonry with the excellent people who bor- 
rowed my books. I was a just person, de. 
siring to do right; but so were they, it was 
evident—at least on all other points than 
book- borrowing. What did it all mean? 
Was I all wrong about it? Had I no right 
to my books? 

The purchase of them was always more or 
less impoverishing me, and one expects some 
return for her sacrifices. Yet it might be 
that, after all, I had no claim upon my books 
beyond that of my neighbor. Did a book, per- 
haps, since it enclosed so many thoughts, 
take on an individual existence, become a 
sort of entity that one might purchase, it is 
true, as in the evil times people purchased 
human beings as slaves, but without the ac- 
quisition of any real right. It might be so. 
And if so, why should not all books—the 
finest, the rarest, and the commonest alike 
—be not enclosed in shops, but exposed in 
public libraries, where one might find them 
and borrow them, but never return them. 
Here too I might come, when I had ceased 
to be a buyer of books, and I too might be- 
come a borrower of them, and might know 
the relief of freedom, the charm of utter ir- 
responsibility. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WHAT NEXT ? 


] OLAND had moved into his new studio 

before Armorel became, as she had prom 
ised, his model in the new picture. She be- 
gan to go there nearly every morning, accom- 
panied by Effie, and faithfully sat for two or 
three hours while the painting went on. It 
was the picture which he had begun under 
the old conditions, her own figure being sub- 
stituted for that of the girl which the artist 
originally designed. The studio was one of 
a nest of such offices crowded together under 
a great roof and lying on many floors. The 
others were, I dare say, prettily furnished 
and decorated with the customary furniture 
of a studio, with pictures, sketches, screens, 
and pretty things of all kinds. This studio 
was nothing but a great gaunt room, with a 
big window, and no furniture in it except an 
sasel, a table, and two or three chairs. There 
was simply nothing else. Under the pressure 
of want and failure the unfortunate artist had 
long ago parted with all the pretty things 
with which he had begun his career, and the 
present was no time to replace them. 
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‘*T have got the studio,” he said, ‘‘ for the 
remainder of a lease, pretty cheap. Unfortu- 
nately I cannot furnish it yet. Wait until 
the tide turns. Lam fullof hope. Then this 
arid wall and this great staring Sahara of a 
floor shall blossom with all manner of lovely 
things—armor and weapons, bits of carving 
and tapestry, drawings. You shall see how 
jolly it will be.” 

Next to the studio there were two rooms. 
In one of these, his bedroom, he had placed 
the barest necessaries; the other was empty 
and unfurnished, so that he had no place to 
sit in during the evening but his gaunt and 
ghostly studio. However, the tide had turn- 
ed in one respect. He was now full of hope. 

There is no better time for conversation 
than when one is sitting for a portrait or 
standing for a model. ‘The subject has to 
remain motionless. This would be irksome 
if silence were imposed as well as inaction. 
Happily the painter finds that his sitter only 
exhibits a natural expression when he or she 
is talking and thinking about something else. 
And, which is certainly a Providential ar- 
rangement, the painter alone among mortals, 
if we except the cobbler, can talk and work 
at the same time. Ido not mean that he can 
talk about the Differential Calculus, or about 
the relations of Capital and Labor, or about 
a hot corner in politics; but he can talk of 
things light, pleasant, and on the surface. 

‘*] feel myself back in Scilly,” said Armo- 
rel. ‘*‘ Whenever I come here and think of 
what you are painting, I am in the_ boat, 
watching the race of the tide through the 
channel. The puffins are swarming on Cam- 
ber Rock, and swimming in the smooth wa- 
ter outside; there is the head of a seal, black 
above the water, shining in the sunlight—how 
he flounders in the current! The sea-gulls 
are flying and crying overhead; the shags 
stand in rows upon the farthest rocks; the 
sea-breeze blows upon my cheek. I suppose 
I have changed so much that when I go back 
I shall have lost the old feeling. But it was 
joy enough in those days only to sit in the 
boat and watch it all. Do you remember, 
Roland?” 

‘‘I remember very well. You are not 
changed a bit, Armorel; you have only 
grown larger and—more beautiful,” he would 
have added, but refrained. ‘ You will find 
that the old joy will return again—da joie de 
vivre—only to breathe and feel and look 
around. But it will be then ten times as joy- 
ous. If you loved Scilly when you were a 
child and had seen nothing else, how much 
more will you love the place now that you 
have travelled and seen strange lands and 
other coasts, and the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean !” 

‘**] fear that I shall find the place small; 
the house will have shurunk—children’s houses 
always shrink. I hope that Holy Farm will 
not have become mean.” 

‘Mean? with the verbena-trees, the fuch- 
sias, the tall pampas-grass, and the palms! 
Mean? with the old ship’s lanthorn and the 
gilded figure-head? Mean, Armorel? with 
the old orchard behind and the twisted trees 
with their fringe of gray moss? You talk 
rank blasphemy! Something dreadful will 
happen to you.” 

** Perhaps it will be I myself, then, that 
will have grown mean enough to think the 
old house mean. But Samson isa very little 
place, isn’tit? One cannot make out Samson 
to be a big place. 1 could no longer live there 
always. We will go there for three or four 
months every year; just for refreshment of 
the soul, and then return here among men 
and women, or travel abroad together, Effie. 
We could be happy fora time there, we could 
sail and row about the rocks in calm weather; 
and in stormy weather we should watch the 
waves breaking over the headlands, and in 
the evening I would play ‘ Dissembling Love,’ 
or ‘ Prince Rupert’s March.’” 

‘‘T am ready to go to-morrow, if you will 
take me with you,” said Effie. 

Then they were silentagain. Roland walk- 
ed backward and forward, brush and palette 
in hand, looking at his model and at his 
canvas. Effie stood beside the picture, watch- 
ing it grow. To one who cannot paint, the 
growth of a portrait on the canvas is a kind 
of magic. The bare outline and shape of head 
and face, the color—the soul—of the eyes, 
the curve of the neck, the lines of the lips— 
any one might draw these. But to transfer 
to the canvas the very soul that lies beneath 
the features—that, if you please, is different. 
Oh, how does the painter catch the soul of 
the man and show it in his face? One must 
be one’s self an artist of some kind even to ap- 
preciate the greatness of the portrait-painter. 

‘* When this picture is finished,” said Ar- 
morel, ‘‘ there will be nothing to keep me in 
London; and we will go then.” 

** At the very beginning of the season?” 

‘“The season is nothing to me. My com- 
panion, Mrs. Elstree, who was to have launch- 
ed me so beautifully into the very best society, 
turns out not to have any friends, so that 
there is no society for me, afterall. Perhaps 
it is as well.” 

‘* Will Mrs. Elstree go to Scilly with you?” 
asked Roland. 

‘* No,” said Armorel, with decision. “On 
Samson, at least, one needs no companion.” 

Again they relasped into silence for a space. 
Conversation in the studio is fitful. 

‘*T have a thing to talk over with you two,” 
she said. ‘‘ First, I thought it would be best 
to talk about it to you singly, but now I 
think that you should both hear the whole 
story, and so we can all three take counsel as 
to what is best.” 


“Your head a little more—so.” Roland 
indicated the movement with his forefinger. 
‘*That will do. Now pray go on, Armorel.” 

‘**Once there was a man,” she began, as if 
she was telling a story to children—and, in- 
deed, there is no better way ever found out 
of beginning a story—‘“‘a man who was in no 
sense at all, and could never become, try as 
much as he could, an artist. He was, in fact, 
entirely devoid of the artistic faculty; he had 
no ear for music or for poetry, no eye for 
beauty of form or for color, no hand for draw- 
ing, no brain to conceive; he was quite a pro- 
saic person. Whether he was clever in things 
that do not require the artistic faculty I do 
not know. I should hardly think he could 
be clever in anything. Perhaps he might be 
good at buying cheap and selling dear.” 

‘‘Won’t you take five minutes’ rest?” ask- 
ed the painter, hardly listening at all to the 
beginning, which, as you see, promised very 
little in the way of amusement. There are, 
however, many ways by which the story- 
teller gets a grip of his hearer, and a dull be- 
ginning is not always the least effective. He 
put down his palette. ‘‘ You must be tired,” 
he said. ‘‘ Come and tell me what you think.” 
He looked thoughtfully at his picture. Ar- 
morel’s poor little beginning of a story was 
slighted. 

* You are satisfied, so far?” she asked. 

**T will tell you when it is finished. Is 
the water quite right?” 

“We are in shoal; close behind us are the 
broad Black Rock Ledges. The water might 
be even more transparent still. It is the dark 
water racing through the narrow ravine that 
I think of most. It will be a great picture, 
Roland. Now I will take my place again.” 
She did so. “And, with your permission, I 
will go on with my story: you heard the be- 
ginning, Roland?” 

‘‘Oh yes! Unfortunate man, with no eyes 
and no ears,” he replied, unsuspecting. 
‘: Worse than a one-eyed Calender.” 

“This preposterous person, then, with nei- 
ther eye, nor ear, nor hand, nor understand- 
ing, had the absurd ambition to succeed. This 
you will hardly believe. Buthe did. And, 
what is more, he had no patience, but wanted 
to succeed all at once. Iam told that lots of 
young men nowadays are consumed with 
that yearning to succeed allatonce. Itseems 
such a pity, when they should be happily 
dancing and singing and playing at the time 
when they were not working. I think they 
would succeed so very much better after- 
ward. Well, this person very soon found 
that in the law—did I say he was a barrister? 
—he had no chance of success except after 
long years. Then he looked round the fields 
of art and literature. Mind, he could neither 
write nor practise any art. What was he to 
do? Every day the ambition to seem great 
filled his soul more and more, and every day 
the thing appeared to him more hopeless; 
because, you see, he had no imagination, and 
therefore could not send his soul to sleep with 
illusions. I wonder he did not go mad. Per- 
haps he did, for he resolved to pretend. First, 
he thought he would pretend to be a paint- 
er”—here Roland, who had been listening 
languidly,started,and became attentive. ‘‘He 
could neither paint nor draw, remember. 
He began, I think, by learning the language 
of Art. He frequented studios, heard the 
talk, and read the books. It must have been 
weary work for him. But, of course, he 
was no nearer his object than before; and 
then a great chance came tohim. He found 
a young artist full of promise—a real artist 
—one filled with the whole spirit of Art; but 
he was starving. He was actually penniless, 
and he had no friends who could help him, 
because he was an Australian by birth. This 
young man was not only penniless, but in 
despair. He was ready to do anything. I 
suppose, when one is actually starving and 
sees no prospect of success or any hope, am- 
bition dies away, and even self-respect may 
seem a foolish thing.” Roland listened now, 
his picture forgotten. What was Armorel 
intending? 
temptation. There can be nothing like it in 
the world. That is why we pray for our 
daily bread. Oh, a terrible temptation! I 
never understood before how great and terri- 
ble a temptation it is. Then the man with- 
out eye or hand or brain saw a chance for 
himself. He would profit by his brother's 
weakness. He proposed to buy the work of 
this painter and to call it his own.” 

«« Armorel, must you tell this story?” 

‘*Patience, Roland. In his despair the 
artist gave way. He consented. For three 
years and more he received the wages of— 
of sin. But his food was like ashes in his 
mouth, and his front was stamped — yes, 
stamped—by the curse of those who sin 
against their own soul.” 

** Armorel—” 

But she went on, ruthless. ‘‘The pic- 
tures were very good; they were exhibit- 
ed, praised, and sold. And the man grew 
quickly in reputation. But he wasn't sat- 
isfied. He thought that as it was so easy 
to be a painter, it would be equally easy to 
become a poet. All the Arts are allied: 
many painters have been also poets. He 
had never written a single line of poetry. I 
do not know that he had ever read any. He 
found a girl who was struggling, working, 
and hoping.” Effie started, and turned rose- 
ate red. ‘‘ He took her poems—bought them 
—and, on the pretence of having improved 
them and so made them his own, he publish- 
ed them in his own name. They were pret- 
ty, bright verses, and presently people began 
to look for them and to like them. So he 
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got a double reputation. But the poor girl 
remained unknown. At first she was so 
pleased at seeing her verses in print—it look- 
ed so much like success—that she hardly 
minded seeing his name at the end. But pre- 
sently he brought out a little volume of them 
with his name on the title-page, and then a 
second volume, also with his name—” 

‘*The scoundrel!” cried Roland. 
cribbed his poetry too?” 

Effie bowed her face, ashamed. 

‘*And then the girl grew unhappy. For 
she perceived that she was in a bondage 
from which there was no escape except by 
sacrificing the money which he gave her, and 
that was necessary for her brother’s sake. 
So she became very unhappy.” 

“Very unhappy,” echoed Effie. Both paint- 
er and poet stood confused and ashamed. 

** Then this clever man—the cleverest man 
in London—began to go about in society a 
good deal, because he was so great a genius. 
There he met a lady who was full of stories.” 

“Oh!” said Roland. ‘‘Is there nothing in 
him at all?” 

‘*Nothing at all. There is really nothing 
atall. This man persuaded the lady to write 
down these stories, which were all based on 
old famity scandals and episodes unknown 
or forgotten by the world. They form a 
most charming series of stories. I believe 
they are written in a most sparkling style— 
full of wit and life. Well, he did not put 
his name to them, but he allowed the whole 
world to believe that they were Lis own.” 

‘*Good heavens!” cried Roland. 

** And still he was not satisfied. He found 
a young dramatist who had written a most 
charming play. He tried to persuade the 
poor lad that his play was worthless, and he 
offered to take it himself, alter it—but there 
needed no alteration—and convert it into a 
play that could be acted. He would give 
fifty pounds for the play, but it was to be his 
own. 

‘* Yes,” said Effie, savagely. ‘‘ He made 
that offer, but he will not get the play.” 

“You have heard, now, what manner of 
man he was. Very well. I tell you two the 
story because I want to consult you. The 
other day I arranged a little play of my own. 
That is, [ invited people to hear the reciting 
of that drama, I invited-the pretender him- 
self among the rest, but he did not know or 
guess what-the play was going to be. And 
at the same time | invited the painter and 
the poet. The former brought his unfinished 
picture, the latter brought her latest poem, 
which the pretender was going: that very week 
to bring out in hisown name, I had set it to 
music, and Isang it. I meant that he should 
learn in this way, without being told, that 
everything was discovered. I watched his 
face during the recital of the play, and I saw 
the dismay of the discovery creeping gradu- 
ally over him as he realized that he had lost 
his painter, his poet, and his dramatist. There 
remained nothing more but to discover the 
author of the stories—and that, too, I have 
found out. And I think he will lose his story 
teller as well. He will be deprived of all his 
borrowed plumes. At one blow he saw him 
self ruined.” 

Neither of the two made answer for a space. 
Then spoke Roland: ‘‘ Dux femina facti! A 
woman hath done this.” 

‘* He is ruined unless he can find others to 
take your places. The question I want you 
to consider is, What shall be done next? 
Roland, it is your name and fame that he has 
stolen—your pictures that he has called his 
own. Effie, they are your poems that he has 
published under his name. What will you 
do? Will you demand your own again? 
Think.” 

‘*He must exhibit no more pictures of 


‘He 


mine,” said Roland. ‘‘He has one in his 
studio. That one must not go to any gal- 
lery. That is all I have to say.” 


‘*He cannot publish any more poems of 
mine,” said Effie, ‘‘ because he hasn't got any, 
and | shall give him no more.” 

‘*What about the past?” 

‘‘Are we so proud of the past and of the 
part we have played in it,” asked Roland, 
‘*that we should desire its story published to 
all the world?” 

Effie shook her head approvingly. 

‘* As for me,” he continued, ‘‘ I wish never 
to hear of it again. It makes me sick and 
ashamed even to think of it. Let it be for- 
gotten. Iwasan unknown artist—I had few 
triends—I had exhibited one picture only-— 
so that my work was unknown—I had paint- 
ed for him six or seven pictures, which are 
mostly bought by an American. As for the 
resemblance of style, that may make a few 
men talk for a season. Then it will be for- 
gotten, I shall remain—he will have disap- 
peared. I am content to take my chance 
with future work, even if at first 1 may ap- 
pear to be a mere copyist of Mr. Alec Feild- 
ing. 

‘** And you, Effie?” 

‘*T agree with Mr. Lee,” she replied, brief- 
ly. ‘‘Letthe pastalone. I shall write more 
verses, and perhaps better verses.” 

‘Then I will go to him and tell him that 
he need fear nothing. We shall hold our 
tongues. But he is not to exhibit the picture 
that is in his studio, I will tell him that.” 

‘* You will not actually go to him yourself, 
Armorel—alone—after what has passed?” 
asked Effie. 

‘“Why not? Hecandomeno harm. He 
knows that he has been found out, and he is 
tormented by the fear of what we shall do 
next. I bring him relief. His reputation is 
secure—that is to say, it will be the reputa- 
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tion of a man who stopped at thirty, in the 
fulness of his first promise and his best pow- 
ers, and did no more work.” 

‘‘Oh!” cried Effie. ‘‘I thought he was so 
clever! I thought that his desire to be thought 
a poet was only a little infirmity of temper, 
which would pass. And, after all, to think 
that—” Here the poet looked at the painter, 
and the painter looked at the poet, but nei- 
ther spoke the thought. ‘‘ How could you— 
you, with your pencil; how could you—you, 
with your pen—consent to the iniquity of so 
great a fraud?” 


ao 


CHAPTER XX. 
A RECOVERY AND A FLIGHT. 


Amrpall these excitements Armorel became 
aware that something—something of a pain- 
ful and disagreeable character—was going 
on with her companion. They were at this 
time very little together. Mrs. Elstree took 
her breakfast in bed; at luncheon she was, 
just now, nearly always out; at dinner she 
sat silent, pale, and anxious; in the evening 
she Jay back in her chair as if she was asleep. 
One night Armorel heard her weeping and 
sobbing in her room. She knocked at the 
door with intent to offer her help if she was 
ill. ‘‘ No, no,” cried Mrs. Elstree; “ you need 
not come in. I have nothing but a head- 
ache.” 

This thing as well disquieted her. She re- 
membered what Lady Frances had suggest- 
ed—it is always the suggestion rather than 
the bare fact which sticks afid pricks like a 
thorn, and will not come out or suffer itself 
to be removed. Armorel thought nothing of 
the allegation concerning the stage—why 
shauld not a girl go upon the stage if she 
wished? The suggestion which pricked 
was that Mrs. Elstree had been sent to her by 
the man whom she now knew to be fraudulent 
through and through in order to carry out 
some underhand and secret design. There 
is nothing more horrid than the suspicion 
that the people about one are treacherous. 
It reduces one to the condition of primitive 
man, for whom every grassy glade concealed 


a snake, and every bush a wild beast. She 
tried to shake off the suspicion, yet a hun 
dred things confirmed it. Her constant 


praise of this child of genius; tis persist- 
ence in meeting them wherever they went; 
the attempt to make her find money for his 
schemes. The girl, thus irritated, began to 
have uneasy dreams; she was as one caught 
in the meshes; she was lured into a garden 
whence there was no escape; she was hunted 
by a cunning and relentless creature; she 
was in a prison, and could not get out. Al- 
ways in her dreams Zoe stood on one side 
of her, crying, ‘‘Oh, the great and glorious 
creature!—oh, the cleverness of the man! 
oh, the wonder and the marvel of him!” 
And on the other side stood Lady Frances, 
saying, ‘‘ Why don’t you take him? He isa 
liar, it is true; but he is no worse than his 
neighbors. All men are liars! You can't 
get a man made on purpose for you. What 
is your business in life at all but to find a 
husband? Why are girls in society at all 
except to catch husbands? And they are 
scarce, 1 assure you. Why don’t you take 
the man? You will never again have such 
a chance—a rising man—a man who can 
make other people work for him—a clever 
man. Besides, you are as good as engaged 
to him; you have made people talk; you 
have been seen with him everywhere. If 
you are not engaged to him you ought to 
be.” 


It was about a week after the reading of 
the play when this condition of suspicion 
and unquiet was brought to an end in a very 
unexpected manner. 

Mr. Jagenal called at the 
morning about ten o'clock. 
was taking breakfast in bed, 
morel was alone, painting. 

‘“My dear young lady,” said her kindly 
adviser, ‘‘I would not have disturbed you 
at this ‘early hour but for a very important 
matter. You are well and happy, | trust? 
No, you are not well and happy. You look 
pale.” 

“I have been a little worried lately,” Ar- 
morcl replied. ‘‘ But never mind now.” 

‘Are you quite alone here? Your com 
panion, Mrs. Elstree?” 

‘She has not yet left her room. 
quite alone.” 

‘‘Very well, then.” The lawyer sat down 
and began nursing his right knee ‘Very 
well. You remember, I dare say, making a 
certain communication to me touching a col- 
lection of precious stones in your possession ? 
You made that communication to me five 
years ago, when first you came from Scilly. 
You returned to it again when you arrived 
at your twenty-first birthday, and I handed 
over to your own keeping all your portable 
property.” 

“Of course I remember perfectly well.” 

“Then does your purpose still hold?” 

‘It is still and always my duty to hand 
over those rubies to their rightful owner—the 
heir of Robert Fletcher, as soon as he can be 
found.” 

‘It is also my duty to warn you again, as 
I have done already, that there is no reason 
at all why you should do so. You are the 
sole heiress of your great-great-grandmo- 
ther’s estate. She died worth a great sum 
of money in gold, besides treasures in plate, 
works of art, lace, and jewels cut and uncut. 
The rambling story of an aged woman can- 
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not be received as evidence on the strength 
of which you should hand over valuable 
property to persons unknown, who do not 
even claim it, and know nothing about it.” 

‘I must hand over those rubies,” Armorel 
repeated, ‘“‘to the person to whom they be- 
long.” 

‘It is a very valuable property. If the 
estimate which was made for me was cor- 
rect —I see no reason to doubt it — those 
jewels could be sold, separately or in small 
parcels, for nearly thirty-five thousand pounds 
—a fortune larger than all the rest of your 
property put together—thirty-five thousand 
pounds!” 

‘That has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion, has it? I have got to restore those 
jewels, you see, to their rightful owner, as 
soon as he can be discovered.” 

«* Well—but—consider again. What have 
you got to go upon? The story about Rob- 
ert Fletcher may or may not be true. No 
one can tell after this lapse of time. The 
things were found by you lying in the old 
sea-chest with other @hings—all your own. 
Who was this Robert Fletcher? Where are 
his heirs? If they claim the property, and 
can prove their claim, give it up at once. If 
not, keep your own. The jewels are un- 
doubtedly your own as much as the lace 
and the silks and the silver cups,which were 
all, I take it, recovered from wrecks.” 

‘Do you disbelieve my great-grandmo 
ther’s story, then?” 

‘I have neither to believe nor to disbe- 
lieve. I say it isn’t evidence. Your report 
of what she said, being then in her dotage, 
amounts to just nothing, considered as evi- 
dence.” 

“‘T am perfectly certain that the story is 
true. The leathern thong by which the case 
hung round the man’s neck has been cut by 
a knife, just as my grandmother described it 
in her story. And there is the writing in 
the case itself. Nothing will persuade me 
that the story is anything but true in every 
particular.” 

‘It may be true. I cannot say. At the 
same time the property is your own, and 
you would be perfectly justified in keeping 
it.’ 

‘Mr. Jagenal” 


Armorel turned upon 
him sharply 


‘you have found out Robert 
Fletcher's heir! I am certain you have. 
That is the reason why you are here this 
morning.” 

r. Jagenal laid upon the table a pocket- 
bebe full of papers 

‘I will tell you what I have discovered. 
That is why L came here. There has been, 
unfortunately, a good deal of trouble in dis 
covering this Robert Fletcher, and in identi 
fying one of the Robert Fletchers we did 
discover with your man. We discovered, 
in fact, ten Robert Fletchers before we came 
to the man who may reasonably be sup- 
posed— But you shall see.” 

He opened the pocket-book, and found 
paper of memoranda from which he read his 
narrative : 

‘* There was one Robert Fletcher, 
enth whom we unearthed. 
ised nothing at first. 
in the City 


the elev- 
This man prom 
He became a broker 

in the year 1810. In the same 
year he married a cousin, daughted ot an 
other Uroker, with whom he entered into 
partnership, He did so well that when he 
died, in the year 1846, then aged sixty-nine, 
his will was proved under £80,000. He left 
three daughters, among whom the estate 
was divided, in equal shares. The eldest of 
the daughters, Eleanor, remained unmarried, 
and died two years ago, at the age of seven- 
ty-seven, leaving the whole of her fortune— 
greatly inereased by accumulations—to hos- 
pitals and charities. I believe she was, in 
early life, alienated from her family on ac- 
count of some real or fancied slight. How- 
ever, she died, and her papers came into the 
hands of my friends Denham, Mansfield, 
Westbury, & Co., of New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, solicitors. Her second sister, Frances, 
born in the year 1813, married in 18384; had 
one son, Francis Alexander,who was born in 
1835, and married in 1857. Both Frances 
and her son are now dead; but one son re- 


mained, Frederick Alexander, born in the 
year 1859. The third daughter, Catharine, 
born in the year 1815, married in 1835, and 


emigrated to Australia with her husband, a 
man named Temple. I have no knowledge 
of this branch of the family.” 

‘ Then,” said Armorel,‘‘ I suppose the el- 
dest son or grandson of the second sister 
must have the rubies.” 

‘You are really in a mighty hurry to get 
rid of your property, The next question— 
it should have come earlier—is, How do I 
connect this Robert Fletcher with your Rob- 
ert Fletcher? How do we know that Rob- 
ert Fletcher the broker was Robert Fletcher 
the shipwrecked passenger? Well; Eleanor, 
the eldest, left a bundle of family papers and 
letters behind her. Among them isa packet 
endorsed ‘From my son Robert in India.’ 
Those letters, signed Robert Fletcher, are 
partly dated from Burmah, whither the writ- 
er had gone on business. He gives his ob- 
servations on the manners and customs of 
the country, then little known or visited. He 
says that he is doing very well, indeed: so 
well, he says presently, that, thanks to a gift 
made to him by the King, he is able to think 
about returning home with the means of 
staying at home and doing no more work for 
the end of his natural days.” 

‘Of course he had those jewels.” 

‘*Then he writes from Calcutta. He has 
returned in safety from Burmah and the 


King, whose capricious temper had made him 
tremble for his life. He is putting his af- 
fairs in order: he has brought his property 
from Burmah in a portable form which he 
can best realize in London: lastly, he is going 
to sail in a few weeks. This is in the year 
1808. According to your story it was some- 
where about that date that the wreck took 
place on the Scilly Isles, and he was washed 
ashore, saved —” 

‘* And robbed,” said Armorel. 

‘As we have no evidence of the fact,” an 
swered the man of law, ‘‘ I prefer to say that 
the real story ends with the last of the let- 
ters. It remained, however, to compare the 
handwriting of the letters with that of the 
fragment of writing in your leather case. I 
took the libe erty to have a photograph made 
of that fragment while it was in my posses- 
sion, and I now ask you to compare the hand- 
writing.” He drew out of his pocket-book a 
letter—one of the good old kind, on large 
paper, brown with age, and unprovided with 
any envelope—and the photograph of which 
he was speaking. ‘‘ There,” he said, ‘‘ judge 
for yourself.” 

‘Why!’ cried Amorel. 
responds exactly!” 

“It certainly does, letter for letter. Well, 
the conclusion of the whole matter is that I 
believe your grandmother's story to be cor- 
rect in the main. On the other hand, there 
is nothing in the papers to show the exist 
ence in the family of any recollection of so 
greata loss. One would imagine that a man 
who had dropped—or thought he had dropped 
—a bag, full of rubies, worth thirty-five 
thousand pounds, into the sea would have 
told his children about it, and bemoaned the 
loss all his life. Perhaps- however, he was 
so philosophic as to grieve no more after 
what was hopelessly gone. He was still in 
the years of hope when the misfortune befell 
him. Possibly his children knew in general 
terms that the shipwreck had caused a de 
struction of property Again, 2 man of the 
City, with the instincts of the City, would not 
like it to be known that he had returned to his 
native country a pauper, while it would help 
him in his business to be considered some- 
what of a nabob. Of this I cannot speak 
from any knowledge I have, or from any dis- 
covery that I have made.” 

‘Oh!” cried Armorel, ‘‘I cannot tell you 
what a weight has been lifted from me. I 
have never ceased to long for the restoration 
of those jewels ever since I found them in 
the sea-chest.” 

‘“There is, as I said, only one descendant 
of the second sister-—a man—a man still 
young. You will give me your instructions 
in writing. Iam to hand over to this young 
man—this fortunate young man, already 
trebly fortunate in another sense—this pre- 
cious packet of jewels. It is still, I suppose, 
in the bank.” 

‘It is where you placed it for me when I 
came of age.” : 

‘*Very well. Ihave brought you an order 
for its delivery to me... Will-you sign it?” 

Armorel heaved a great sigh,” ‘‘ With what 
relief!” she said. ‘‘ Have-you got it here?” 

Mr. Jagenal gave her the order on the 
bank for the delivery of sealed packet, num- 
bered TII., to himself. She signed it. 

‘*To think,” she said, ‘‘that by a single 
stroke of the pen I can remove the curse of 
those ill-gotten rubies! It is like getting rid 
of all your sins at once. It is like Christian 
dropping his bundle.” 

‘I hope the rubies will not carry on this 
supposed curse of yours.” 

**Oh!” cried Armorel, with a profound sigh, 
‘I feel as if the poor old lady was present 
listening. Since I could understand any- 
thing I have understood that the possession 
of those rubies brought disaster upon my 
people. From generation to generation they 
have been drowned one after the other: my 
father, my grandfather, my great-grand father, 
my mother, my brothers—all—all drowned. 
Can you wonder if I rejoice that the things 
will threaten me no longer?” 

‘* This is sheer superstition.” 

**Oh yes, I know; and yet I cannot choose 
but to believe it, I have heard the story so 


‘The writing cor- 


often, and always with the same ending. 
Now they are gone.” 
‘““Not quite gone. Nearly. As good as 


gone, however. Dismiss this superstitious 
dread from your mind, my dear young lady.” 

‘«The rubies are gone. There will be no 
more of us swallowed up in the cruel sea.” 

‘‘No more of you,” repeated Mr. Jagenal, 
with the incredulous smile of one who bas 
never had in his family a ghost, or a legend, 
or a curse, or a doom, or a banshee, or any- 
thing at all distinguished. ‘‘And now you 
will be happy. You don’t ask me the name 
of the fortunate young man. 

No, I do not want to know 
more about the horrid things.” 

‘* What am I to say to him?” 

‘Tell him the truth.” 

“T shall tell him that you discovered the 
rubies in an old sea-chest with other proper- 
ty accumulated during a great many years; 
that a scrap of paper with writing on it gave 
a clew to the owner; and that, by means of 
other investigation, he has been discovered; 
that it was next to impossible for your great- 
grandfather, Captain Rosevean, to have pur 
chased these jewels; and that the presump- 
tion is that he recovered them from the 
wreck, and laid them in the chest, saying 
nothing, and that the chest was never open- 
ed until your succession to the property. 
That, my dear young lady, is all the story 
that I have to tell. And now I will go away, 


anything 
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with congratulations to Donna Quixote in 
getting rid of thirty-five thousand pounds.” 

An hour or two afterward Mrs. Elstree ap- 
peared. She glided into the room, and threw 
herself into her chair, as if she desired to 
sleep again. She looked harassed and anx 
ious. 

‘Zoe,” cried Armorel, ‘ 
What is it?) Can I do anything for you?” 

‘Nothing. I only wish it was all over, or 
that I could go to sleep for fifty years, and 
wake up an old woman—in an almshouse 
or somewhere—all the troubles over. What 
a beautiful thing it must be to be old and 
past work, with fifteen shillings a week, say, 
and nothing to think about all day except 


(Continued on page 440, Supplement.) 


‘you are surely ill. 
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An Op St BsortBRR.— Any bookseller in your city 
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RIBER OF Eo bmg Yrars.—We should think 
J irtains might be hung on short rods between 
columns, Drape your mante with warm -colored 
drapery, and stand a potted palm at each side. Why 
not use embroidered bolting-cloth for balf curtains? 
Use your embroidered sheet for table-cove 
A. A. W A large reception after so short a period 
of mourning is hardly usual, but un¢ e circum. 
stances may be permissible. The invitation should on 
no account have a mourhing border The brother 


should wear full dress, 


and the tie may be « 
or white ! 


ither black 


Devorep Reaprr.—Why not have a musicale for en- 
tertaining your mixed crowd? Your idea of serving 
at small tables is good. lave salad with sandwiches ; 
then ices, cakes, und coffee. For making your black 
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for such attentions. It depends entirely on circum- 
stances—lateness of hour, degree of ucquuintance, ete. 
—wWhether you livite the man in, 

Supsoriser.—A form of congratulation to a bride 
depends e ntirely upon the degree of intimacy between 


you 
Constant Reaver 


A tea gown is suitable only in 
your own house—never 3 


at a hotel 











A. M. Austix.—First calls should be returned within 
two weel f you are not pleased with the manner 
of your re P ion, you can simply leave cards, 

New Your friend can invite her ac- 


lose her card (with- 
The call of acknow- 


quaintances to your 
out address) with yor 


reception ; en¢ 
r invitation 





ledgment is due only to you, 

Miexon.—The cards you received count as calls, and 
should be so acknowledged 

OMaAla. Ifd incin g is prohibited, the promenade One 
cert seems al bout the only thing left, unless you have a 
musicale l le are not necessary. Use 
the same form of invitation yon would for any recep- 
tion. 

Marnirp Man.—It is not customary for a married 
man to act as “best man,” though it is sometimes 
done. 

Sanau Jane.—There is no case in which you should 


use your husband's profession al title 

Wartanea.—Read about black silk dresses in New 
York Fashions of this number. No steels are used 
unless the figure demands it. A brown hat is suitable 
with a black dress. Striped percale, tennis flannel, 
and wash silk waists are worn with colored and black 
skirts 

Mus. F. O. H.—An article on the Etiquette of Mourn- 
ing will shortly appear in the Bazar. 

M. C, I good model for your challi dress is the 
second gown illustrated on page 345 of Bazar No. 18. 
Instead of passementerie, use points of red bengaline, 
with red collar and pointed belt, to brighten the gown. 

G. E. M.—A pale gray or d ark blue wool crépon at 
$1 a yard will make : ‘tty dress for you, or else ¢ 
striped or barred Chev a mohair made in tz 

t , With an Eng kirt and a bodice like either of 
392 of Baza Ni 20. With the 
































t dress wear a lace ¢ like one illustrated in same 
paper With a tailor wh have a cloth cape or a 
jacket. For driving | : a long mohair cloak, or else 
1 Holland dust coat. 

Mus. L. an» O. S.—A serviceable outfit for an infant 
has six day dresses of naingook, six slips worn both 
nig ind day the first few wecks, four eambric skirts, 
three flannel skirts, three barrow-coats, six knitted 
shirts, six bands, seven pieces cotton bird's-eye dia- 
per, six pairs socks, two flannel sacques, two crocheted 


sacques, a dozen bibs, three plain blankets, one fancy 
blanket, one bath b lanke t, a cloak, a cap, and a toilette 
basket furnished with powder, puff, brush, comb, soap, 
aud sponge. 
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IN SPRING-TIME. 


5 hago air is blue with the bluebird wings, 
And sweet with the bluebird calls, 
The trees are the bluebird palaces, 

And the earth their vernal halls. 


An incense hangs over shrub and tree, 
And the blue eyes in the grass 
Look up in violet surprise 
To see the white clouds pass. 


And the golden disks of the dandelions 
Send out their flower rays, 

And the daffodils, with their dainty frills, 
Spring up in the garden ways. 


The clannish innocence blooms white 
Upon the peaceful hills; 

A butterfly has found its wings 
And flutters where it wills. 


And the brook that ceased last year to flow, 
And never a word has said, 

Once more starts out on its stony way, 
By sweet remembrance led. 


And something rare, with a red, red breast, 
Is building a nest outside, 

And I hear a song that I beard last year, 
Ere the flowers drooped and died— 


b> 


song that only a bird can sing, 
A song of a robin, too, 
song of hope, a song of spring, 
A song that is sung for you 
Mary A. Mason. 


> 


A DINNER PARTY. 
BY PARKE DANFORTH. 


i grip had hardly relaxed its clutches 
on the household, leaving it depressed 
and languid, when my husband made the un- 
welcome announcement that a dinner party 
was an inevitable necessity of the moment. 
His English publisher and amiable wife, from 
whom we had received many favors both 
commercial and social, were in town. But 
my recent illness dulled me to all sense of 
obligation and honor. I saw no reason why 
we should attempt to give a dinner in our 
present state of invalidism and incompe- 
tency 

From the minute I wrote inviting the 
Storrows I was tormented with misgivings. 
The recollection of their well-regulated Lon- 
don house, unassailed by disease, and secure 
against mutinous outbreaks of untrained 
servants, only intensified the wretched con- 
dition of the domestic machinery I was di- 
recting. 

‘* Sarah, this trepidation and humility do 
not suggest the masterful woman who mar- 
ried me five years ago,” my husband said, 
trying to make light of my dejection, which 
I suspected him,of sharing. ‘* The grip has 
taken away your Lerve and confidence. But 
with such a cook as Hester in the kitchen, 
why should you hesitate to invite any one to 
dinner? She is capable of giving Delmonico 
himself a new gastronomic pleasure.” 

“She’s had the grip too; and if such a 
thing were possible, it seems to have made 
her a little shorter-tempered than usual.” I 
had just come from an interview in the kitch- 
en, and the fiery-haired cook had refused to 
exhibit one ray of interest in the approaching 
dinner. “I only hope that the Storrows 
have had it in its most savage form. Then 
will they only understand the queer things 
they will eat, see, and hear on the coming 
Thursday.” 

‘‘You deliberately wreck your dinner in 
advance. Just give Hester her head, and re- 
member not to nag. It’s been ridiculous 
paying her such wages, and then starting a 
hospital. It’s high time to show her that our 
digestions can manage greater complications 
than beef tea and soaked toast. Say we call 
this No. 1 of a series, and return all our din- 
ner obligations, while Hester is under pay.” 

“Oh,” I gasped, ‘‘ don’t call it No.1! Call 
it, rather, positively our last appearance. 
Our swan song before we expire, or rather 
give up gregarious dining.” 

I threw myself on the bed where I had 
lain for the past weeks. Without even a 
ghost of an appetite I began an uncongenial 
research among the cook-books. I knew 
that I must read every page, for with the de- 
parture of my appetite had gone every recol- 
lection of what people eat on such occasions. 

Ever since Hester stepped into the kitchen 
my husband had maintained that she was 
the best cook and the most reasonable person 
we had secured for years. He feels justified 
in speaking with authority on all questions 
of character, since he has given to the world 
three or more successful romances. That 
his reading of Hester was mistaken I felt 
convinced, but I could not bring him to see 
her through my eyes. Her skill in cookery 
blinded him to all her faults, and even to the 
lover,who resembled a bomb-throwing nihil- 
ist, and continually haunted our premises. 
The man professed to be an umbrella-mend- 
er. And never before had so many and se- 
vere casualties befallen our umbrellas. Ribs 
snapped, ferrules disappeared, sticks cracked, 
and silk split. To my suggestion that Hes- 
ter was accountable for much of this damage, 
in order to give work to her lover and retain 
him within reach of her culinary triumph, 
my husband turned an indignant ear. 

But I, who daily saw Hester and the dark 
nihilist lover, saw no reason to change my 
first estimate of this mysterious, surly-tem- 
pered pair. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


The day of the dinner arrived. I descend- 
ed into the kitchen parading a courage I 
possessed only in microscopic store. At a 
glance I saw that Hester’s interest had not 
waxed as the time drew near. She seemed 
to have no more important occupation than 
taking up a utensil and setting it down again 
with decision and strength. A knock at the 
outside door announced the arrival of the 
lover. 

‘* Hester, you must send him away. While 
you are busy I do not want.your friend here.” 

She turned and looked at me. Sparks 
seemed to fly from her red hair. Without a 
word she went into the porch, 

I waited some minutes for her return. The 
two spoke low, and their tones sounded re- 
vengeful. I should not have been greatly 
startled to have been blown to the roof with 
an exploding dynamite bomb. 

‘‘What time do you folks set down to 
your dinner?” Hester demanded, avoiding to 
look at me, on her return from dismissing 
her lover. ‘‘ Because if it’s seven, I’ve told 
my friend I would go to a dance with him 
at half past. Some one else will have to dish 
up your dinner.” 

The presence of the angry girl and her 
dark, dangerous-looking lover at any kind 
of a merrymaking struck me as the most 
inappropriate stage-setting I could imagine 
for the two. But.there were other thoughts 
that crowded this study of the incongru- 
ous out of my mind. Although she glow- 
ed as red as the stove she bent over and 
held fast the stove-lifter, I resolved to crush 
the mutiny then and there. Francis just 
overhead, trying to write some droll and 
sparkling verses for the dinner cards, made 
me bold to risk a possible attack. 

‘*Hester, you cannot go until dinner is 
served, of course. You have known about 
this for a week. You must lose your dance. 
Everything that you are to do is written on 
that paper.” 

I spoke with what strength and calmness 
I could summon. As I closed the door, I 
saw the nihilist’s dark form block the light 
from the kitchen window. He had come to 
remain, I felt sure. Hester alone was alarm- 
ing enough, but the two, if they gave their 
combined minds to the task, might poison 
the entire dinner party. 

The sight of the table with eight covers, 
and Cora, my sister, unconscious of the kit- 
chen sedition, arranging the flowers, gave 
me little relief. If Hester gave up the 
dance, I felt sure her lover’s vials of strych- 
nine and Jaudanum would be used to season 
our repast. 

I ventured to faintly hint my trouble to 
Francis, who emerged jaded but triumphant 
from his study with the dinner cards. 

**Sarah—Sarah, your senses are leaving 
you! I should think you'd been visiting 
the Borgias. Hester’s a genius, and we are 
apt to be irritable. Don’t nag her, and give 
her entire control.” 

“But she says she’s going to the dance, 
and I never saw her look more wilful and 
sullen.” 

‘Tell her she can’t,” he answered, man 
fashion, as though that ended the question 
at once ard forever. Men seem to forget 
that obedience and submission to orders are 
sometimes looked for in vain in a kitchen. 

I saw by the clock that it was time to dress. 
What a farce it seemed for me to array my- 
self in silk, and drag it behind me in elegant 
sinuous length, when perhaps there would be 
only empty tureen and platters to set before 
the guests! It would have suited my de- 
pressed feelings better to descend into the 
kitchen and try to prepare some food to of- 
fer the expectant guests. Again Francis, 
dangerously near to losing his temper, said: 

‘Don’t nag Hester. Keep away from the 
kitchen. Make yourself look your prettiest, 
and, for Heaven’s sake, don’t be a harassed 
hostess!” 

The thought of the Storrows’ London din- 
ing-room and the repose of the mistress tor- 
tured me. How different this scene! An 
enraged cook and a sympathizing lover, both 
liable to push themselves into the foreground. 
At the head of the table a jaded woman, not 
quite recovered from the grip, jumping at ev- 
ery sound, but never for one second losing 
her anxious, worn expression. 

“You aren’t going to put on that black?” 
my husband asked. ‘‘It makes you look as 
thin as a knitting-needle. It’s more suited 
to a funeral than a dinner. Those sable 
fringes always suggest a much - decorated 
hearse somehow.” 

** Well, your criticism is frank! 
just like going to a funeral.” 

‘* Mine, for instance?” he asked, intending 
to rouse me from my gloom into something 
like cheerfulness. He repented a moment 
later his remark, when he realized that my 
depression had nothing feigned about it. 
‘*T’ve been a brute to urge you into this,” 
he said, putting his arm about me as we went 
down the stairs, ready to meet our guests. 
“You don’t feel up to it. I ought to have 
invited them to the Brunswick. But I might 
as well make a clean breast. I wanted the 
Storrows to see what a pretty little nest we 
had, and what a charming hostess presided 
at all of my dinners.” 

“Hush! Those were in the days long ago, 
before the grip—and Hester and the lover! 
Francis, there seems a spirit of melancholy 
abroad to-night. Just now I saw black on 
our neighbor's door over the way. It is a 
cruel thing, this life in a big city. While 
in one house some oue lies dying, close by 
others are revelling.” 


But I feel 


‘Meaning me?” Francis asked, solemnly. 
‘‘T confess I don’t see any great unseemliness 
as yet in our festivity. Hullo! here comes 
Cora, rustling over the stairs in her very 
sweetest French gown. Those two young 
men ought to be on hand. It’s past seven,” 
he said, looking at the library clock. In turn 
he consulted every clock, but found they all 
told the same story. 

For a half-hour we three waited in the 
library at the end of the hall; but not a ring 
of the bell brought a guest or a note of ex- 
planation. 

‘English people are always late,” Cora 
said, in the broad generalization in common 
use at the present time in contrasting the 
two nations, 

“The two men are American enough to 
know that when they are invited to dine at 
seven it doesn't mean a quarter to eight.” 

Francis spoke the irritation he felt. Anx- 
iety deprived me of what strength I had, 
and I lay on the sofa siletit and crushed, 
while the agitated host paced the length of 
the house, and peered through front and 
back windows, as though the guests might 
arrive by the rear alley. 

The candles began to burn short, and the 
shades to tip with reckless depravity. The 
flowers drooped, and the two white-capped 
maids yawned wearily, and seemed to de- 
mand an explanation of the farce we were 
enacting. 

Did you give the proper address? Did 
you mention the day’ Did you ever write 
at all to the Storrows? Did you post the 
notes to the young men? Did anybody write 
to say he’d come? All of these questions I 
submitted to and answered as best I could. 
Still no ring at the bell. 

At ten o'clock Francis, who, man-like, had 
retained his appetite through all of this ex- 
citement, announced that others might do as 
they pleased, but that he should dine. We 
sat down, three perplexed members of a very 
cross household, instead of eight entertaining, 
light-hearted guests. 

Francis alone, as he made his progress 
through one course after another, regained a 
certain amount of composure. ‘‘ The best 
cook we ever had in the house. What are a 
few paltry umbrella repairs in comparison to 
skill like hers? Sarah, it’s the greatest pity 
in the world that the Storrows can’t eat a bit 
of this vol-au-vent. It’s superb.” 

‘*T’m glad, dear, you enjoy her cooking so 
much. Fencaiity—bas [ know that I am 
queer because I care more for harmony and 
sympathy with my cook than skill—person- 
ally, ’'d rather eat sawdust prepared by an 
amiable cook than all of this fluff done by 
Hester. I tremble to think that we must 
meet to-morrow. She will be ‘furious to 
have given up her dance for nothing.” 

After eating as many white swans and pink 
roses made of ice-cream as we could con- 
veniently, I told the maid to ask Hester to 
keep the rest for the children to see in the 
morning. 

‘*Hester’s gone!” the girl answered, look- 
ing frightened. 

“Gone? Gone where?” we three asked, 
in chorus. 

‘‘Yes. She got put out at losing a dance, 
and went away soon afterseven. Her friend 
wheeled her trunk off in a wheelbarrow, and 
said as there wouldn't be much of a party 
here to-night.” 

‘*Was there ever such a dinner given be- 
fore—no cook, no guests?” Even in the 
midst of the most trying experience of my 
life, I breathed a sigh of relief that Hester, 
the red-headed, and her lover, the red-hand- 
ed, had vanished forever from under my 
roof. 

‘* What could have induced her to behave 
in so extraordinary a manner?” My poor 
husband looked crestfallen. He saw one of 
his idols tottering. He feared that Hester 
was more complex than he had at first be- 
lieved. He dropped the dinner cards writ- 
ten for the guests into the burning coal fire. 
*‘These won't keep, any more than the 
short-lived oyster or the crisp salad. Yet 
they were excellent of their kind. I flatter- 
ed myself that my publisher would see fresh 
proofs of my broad intellect—and raise the 
per cent.” 

Cora, feeling her best gown thrown away 
on her sister and brother-in-law, bad retreat- 
ed to her own room. We two remained be- 
low in the library, feeling it impossible to go 
to bed when such strange proceedings were 
taking place. Suddenly in the stillness we 
heard a faint ring of the bell. Francis start- 
ed to answer it. 

**No, don’t.” I caught hold of him to 
detain him. ‘‘ You’ve been coughing ever 
since you put on your dress suit. If you get 
the grip again, it will kiil you this time, I 
know. Francis, if our guests have come now, 
I propose to make them prostrate themselves 
in the dust and sue for forgiveness—and then 
I don’t believe they will receive it.” 

We tried to hear some word of the whis- 
pered conversation at the door. ‘‘ They are 
all quite well?” a manly voice asked, in sur- 
prise. We recognized Mr. Storrow’s quick 
enunciation. 

We both had the same mind to receive our 
delinquent guest with all the dignity we 
could command, and with an explanation of 
his rudeness. 

“Why, Storrow, what’s up?” Francis, 
seeing the agitation and unusual seriousness 
on the face of his guest, forgot his inten- 
tions, and grasped Mr. Storrow’s hand with 
great cordiality. ‘‘Where are your wife 
and niece? Hope nothing has happened. 
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Why didn’t you give us the pleasure of din- 
ing with us?” 

The more my husband said, the more con- 
fused our guest became. He looked at me 
in blank despair, and seemed unable to utter 
a word. I feared that some horrible calam- 
ity had befallen him or his firm. 

‘*T ought to give you some explanation,” 
he gasped, when he finally found his voice. 
‘“*But I don’t understand what Has hap- 
pened.” 

Mr. Storrow glanced at me as though he 
wished that I would withdraw. But I re- 
solved to hear whatever explanation he had 
to offer. This was not a time for foolish 
discrimination. 

**Go on, Storrow; tell us what evil fate 
made us eat our dinner in solitary state.” 
Francis tried to appear calm; but I knew 
that he feared some calanfity had befallen 
his last publication, and Mr. Storrow was 
keeping it from him. ‘‘ Why, we expected 
you three and two young fellows, and not 
one soul of you put in an appearance. My 
wife and I grew nervous in spite of our- 
selves, everything seemed so queer; and 
when the word came that the cook had 
taken French leave. J came mighty near a 
convulsion.” 

We were all standing, and, in spite of all 
of the talking that had been done since Mr. 
Storrow’s entrance, we were as much in the 
dark as ever as to the cause of our wrecked 
dinner. 

““We came with unusual promptness to 
your door,” Mr. Storrow began, taking a 
chair, as though his story would be a long 
one, ‘‘just five minutes before the hour 
named, when— It’s so strange—the next 
circumstance—that I hesitate, on account of 
your wife—” 

**Oh, go on! go on!” we cried, in a breath. 

“You see, we knew that you'd all been so 
desperately ill. You can’t fancy the shock 
when just about to ring your bell we saw 
black crape on it. The front of the house 
looked dark, and— Of course we thought 
we had made a mistake in the number, but 
just at that moment two young men came 
on the steps. No, this was the house; and 
they, too, had come to dine. I wanted to 
ring the bell, and see what had happened; 
but my wife and niece were horritiec. It 
seemed so cruel to leave the spot without 
finding out the victim. But the ladies said 
it would be unpardonable intrusion. So I 
waited until they had retired, and here I 
am.” 

My husband and I looked at one another 
in speechless wonder. 

**We read the number,” Mr. Storrow con- 
tinued, seeing our incredulous faces—‘‘ 57— 
and we consulted Mrs. Loring’s card. But 
stranger than all else, because it proves that 
five people—six, counting the driver—must 
have been laboring under some mental aber 
ration; for now when I come back to satisfy 
myself by ringing to inquire for you all by 
name, why, there’s no black on your door, 
but on the heuse opposite!” 

‘**The house is bewitched. I never in my 
whole life experienced such crawly feelings 
as are running up and down my backbone 
at this minute.” 

‘‘Tt’s the grip,” I gasped, finding a voice 
with difficulty. ‘‘ And, Francis, don’t go out 
without a coat.” 

But my entreaty did not reach his ears, for 
both of the gentlemen by this time were on 
the outside steps, examining the muddy foot- 
prints. Eager to see the mystery solved, and 
unwilling to stay in-doors alone, I followed 
to the scene of investigation. Surely the 
guests had come as far as our door; we could 
see by the appearance of the steps. 

*‘Hullo! here’s something strange!” Mr. 
Storrow, in the eagerness of the search, was 
bending to examine with a lighted match 
every foot-print. “That long foot didn’t 
come here to dine.” 

“That belonged to the coachman,” Francis 
said with superiority, as though a detective's 
trade was an old story to him. 

‘* But he didn’t leave the box.” 

The two gentlemen walked up and down the 
sidewalk, and examined the carriage tracks; 
even the house of mourning opposite did not 
escape their curious gaze. But unable to 
solve the mystery of how six people should 
have believed that they saw black crape on 
our bell, when the light of an electric lamp 
showed there was none there, they reluctantly 
gave up the case for the night, and retreated 
to the dining-room for cigars and warmth. 

The strange experiences of the evening 
made me unwilling to go upstairs, so I lay 
down in the library,where I could just hear 
the talk as the gentlemen sat round the table. 

‘*T hear that the American Psychical Soci- 
ety is discouraged and about to disband. I'll 
send them,this uncanny crape story to cheer 
their ghost-loving souls. It proves,” Francis 
continued, with his usual assurance at draw- 
ing conclusions, ‘‘ the strange tricks our minds 
will play us at times. You five people saw 
a shadow, and recalling the fact that we had 
all had the grip, straightway you five pro- 
ceeded to stretch one of us out dead.” 

**But, confound your theory!” Mr. Stor- 
row continued,with vehemence, ‘‘ It wasn’t 
a shadow. It was some tangible stuff, for I 
struck it with my hand as I started to ring 
the bell.” 

‘If you insist on spoiling my explanation, 
give me another to take its place.” Fran- 
cis actually laughed—a mocking laugh—that 
seemed to me inappropriate, when we had so 
recently figured in a fearful tragedy. 

A thougl#t struck me. Hester meant that 
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my dinner party should not take place. She 
had consulted her lover, versed in every kind 
of evil-doing, and it had pleased them togeth- 
er to perpetrate a horrible and unusual re- 
venge. The lover before wheeling away his 
inamorata’s Saratoga had hung the black 
crape from our neighbor’s door on ours, and 
had Jater on returned the mournful badge. 
That explained his parting words that there 
would be no dinner party to-night. I saw 
the fiendish plan, and every detail looked 
after by the angry pair. 

“Sarah Loring,” my husband exclaimed, 
as [ unfolded the mystery to the unsuccessful 
detectives—‘‘ Sarah Loring, at what period 
of your life have you been addicted to dime 
novels? I never imagined such villainy in 
all my vast repertory of scamps, thieves, and 

rascals.” 

‘*From the first moment I saw those two, 
the cook and the umbrella-mender, I felt 
afraid of them individually and jointly. She 
would have kidnapped the babies, burned us 
in our beds, or poisoned our coffee; and he 
would have helped her, when she needed 
help.” 

ra saw that I held the attention of my au- 
dience, and I unfolded the whole plot. Itold 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of my 
relations with the desperate pair who had 
held possession of my kitchen the past month, 
Francis made a faint attempt to reinstate his 
idol, but I saw that he began to suspect her 
falseness. 

‘‘Take the pen from my impotent hand! 
T forswear it in favor of my imaginative wife,” 
my husband said, clapping loudly, as I finish- 
ed my tale. ‘‘ Mr. Storrow, have you ever be- 
fore met so original a villain as this umbrella- 
mender?” 

We sat long round the table. In my sat- 
isfaction at proving that my husband’s esti- 
mate of the hateful Hester was totally errone- 
ous I felt stronger than I had for many weeks. 

“Write out the tale you have made so 
exciting,” Mr. Storrow urged, as he bade us 
good-night, promising not to stay on the steps 
the next time he came to dine. ‘‘ We will 
bind it in the yellowest of covers. The Din- 
ner Wreckers will be the sensation of two con- 
tinents.” 


THE OPENING OF THE PARIS 


SALON. 
See illustration on double page. 


ie annual opening of the Paris Salon is 

an event full of interest to the world. 
Theodore Child, writing in the May number 
of Harrer’s MaGAzrneE of ‘‘ Some Modern 
French Painters,” says, tersely: ‘‘ Preceding 
epochs of French civilization have left us in 
their pictures a somewhat abstract image of 
men and things. Modern French democracy 
will leave in its painting a portrait of itself 
which will be precise and absolute; for that 
which evidently most interests the French 
painters and the French public of the pre- 
sent day is living life, nature, reality, mo- 
dernity.” 

With the gay scenes of opening day, the 
rapid play of gesture and shifting of light 
and shadow, the mobile faces, the repartee, 
the groups lingering before this picture or 
clustering around that, the presence of noted 
artists and their wives and friends, all art 
lovers are familiar. As Paris, in a sense, is 
dictator to the world, the Salon possesses 
a claim upon our attention conceded to no 
exhibition of lesser dignity. We beg that 
our readers will observe the beauty and finish 
of M. Baude’s engraving, the distinction and 
individuality of the portraits to which the 
names attached give a more than passing 
value. Nothing more beautiful and satisfy- 
ing has ever been presented in the Bazar. 
It will be observed that we have here a se- 
ries of portraits of French celebrities in the 
world of art, and at the same time a presen- 
tation of one of the principal rendezvous of 
French society. 


THE SHADDOCK. 


RUITS do not, as a rule, rank as high in 

works on dietetics as they deserve. The 
chemist finding little solid matter in them 
concludes that the grains are of more value 
to him, and hence fails to discover the pre 
cious qualities and virtues physicians so 
highly prize. A well-known physician has 
written, ‘‘ There is scarcely a disease to 
which man is heir but the sufferings there- 
from would be greatly relieved or entirely 
prevented by the use of fruits.” 

Among the many kinds of fruits, one of 
the most distinguished families is that of the 
order Aurantiacee, or, by its English name, 
Orangeworts. Their ancestral home was in 
tropical Asia, but one by one they were trans- 
planted to other lands, until now only distant 
relations and tradition remain to tell us when 
their glory was linked with that of the mighty 
Pharaohs. Their family name is Citrus, and 
their coat of arms intricate, but easily recog- 
nized by one familiar with the heraldry of 
plants. It is distinguished by numerous sta- 
mens irregularly united in bundles by their 
filaments, and a pulpy fruit with spongy rind 
and smooth seeds. 

The five great branches of this family most 
generally known are the Citrus limonum, or 
lemon-tree, the Citrus aurantium, or orange- 
tree, the Citrus limetta, or lime-tree, the Citrus 
medica, or lime-tree, and the Citrus decumana, 
or shaddock-tree. But in this family, so tra- 
dition says, is a disinherited son, the black- 
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sheep commonly supposed to be in every flock, 
and generally the one there is the most curi- 
osity concerning. This is none other than 
the forbidden fruit, known botanically as the 
Citrus paridisi, vulgarly as Adam’s-apple. 
Perhaps we have found a trace of the Garden 
of Eden when we learn that this species was 
introduced into the south of Europe from 
China. It is exceedingly peculiar, as black- 
sheep often are, being in exact opposition to 
its nearest relations. Of all but this the pulp 
is the edible part, the rind being chiefly val- 
uable for its aromatic volatile oil, which is 
used as a tonic and stomachic. But the rind 
of the forbidden fruit is very thick, tender, 
and juicy, while the pulp, of which there is 
very little, is extremely acid. 

The Citrus decumana is the giant of this 
order,and derived its English name, the shad- 
dock, from Captain Shaddock, by whom it 
was introduced into the West Indies. Its coat 
of arms is distinguished by large leaves, a 
broad-winged leaf stalk, and its “flowers are 
large and pure white. The fruit itself, which 
is delicious, is a cross between the lemon and 
the orange, combining the advantages of both, 
and although not so generally known and 
cultivated, one of the most valuable fruits we 
have. It possesses great antiscorbutic qual- 
ities and is a stimulant of the most refreshing 
kind. Eaten as a first course at breakfast it 
really adds joy to the whole day. At present 
the shaddock is a ‘‘ fashionable fruit,” and 
figures not only at breakfast, but as a course at 
lunch and dinner. Shaddock sherbet, shad- 
dock salad, preserved shaddock, shaddock in 
any eatable form is admissible and enjoyable. 
Would all fashions were as sensible and 
healthful! HELEN L, JOHNSON. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpEnt. | 
JEOPLE are constantly striving to reduce 
varieties to a single type. Just so when 
a new fashion crops out, or a special use of 
some fashion becomes established, there are 
always women who, through ignorance or 
lack of observation, leap to the conclusion 
that all other styles are abrogated, and this 
latest is the one fashion, All this is apropos 
of the interesting question of the moment— 
whether skirts are to be round or —— 
Becausé trained skirts are gaining ground, i 
is not to be inferred that round skirts will te 
abandoned. At fashion’s latest assembly— 
that is to say, at the recent horse-races—there 
Were as many round skirts as longer ones, 
The fact is that trained skirts occupy different 
ground entirely, and are not worn in the same 
circumstances with round skirts. They are 
considered more ‘‘ dressy,” and are usually 
made of more expensive materials. Speak- 
ing generally, they are made of silks, while 
round skirts are chiefly of woollen. Then, 
too, the trimmings are richer and more elab- 
orate. The striped silks which are in favor 
for this spring and summer—stripes of two 
tints, stripes of two materials, as moiré and 
brocaded peau de soie stripes, and the Louis 
Sixteenth stripes, with flowerets and satin 
threads—such are the materials used for half- 
long skirts. A balayeuse of muslin or of 
light silk pleated is always put in the bottom 
of the skirt to preserve it from direct contact 
with the ground. The majority of half-long 
dresses are in princesse shape. Doubtless 
next winter the short-trained skirt will be 
more rigorously exacted for visiting cos- 
tumes; but I hope and trust that we shall all 
have good sense enough to keep to the ser- 
viceable round skirt for all occasions on foot 
and for mornings. 

The round skirt itself is not quite as short 
as we have sometimes seen it within the last 
few years. As a rule it has few ornaments, 
and when made of the plaid materials so pop- 
ular this spring, none whatever are used. 
What variety is needed is given by varying 
the arrangement of the plaidin cutting. The 
whole gown may be bias, or only part of it, 
as the skirt front bias and the back breadths 
straight, and the front and sleeves of the bod- 
ice bias, with its back straight. A trimming 
which will be much used for plain and fig- 


ured fabrics, particularly those of light 
weight, is the reversed hem. The lower 


edge of the skirt is turned up on the right 
side, and covered with a band of a different 
color from the dress, but matching the figure 
or accessories. If the skirtis draped or open 
at the side, the hem appears at all the edges, 
and if there is a semblance of an under- 
skirt, it may be of the color of the band on 
the hem. The hem, elaborated, may be cov- 
ered with guipure, straight edge down and 
points up, with embroidery, or with lace 
passementerie. An India ‘silk or foulard 
dress need have no other trimming than re- 
versed hems. Sometimes the idea is varied. 
A flowered India silk, say, will have a re- 
versed hem of plain silk, of either the color 
of the design or the ground, and a bodice of 
the plain silk, with flowered sleeves that have 
deep plain cuffs. Reversed hems are also 
used on half-long skirts, those with a train 
from four to eight inches long, but are usually 
more elaborate—for instance, cut in sharp 
points along the upper edge. Bands of em- 
broidery, of Lyons lace, and braiding in sou- 
tache set on edgewise are other trimmings for 
long skirts. 

Corsages are most varied, yet there is no 
one type which can be said to predominate. 
The habit-basque is retained for tailor gowns, 
made with a short postilion at the back, and 
the front fastened along one side or crossed 
diagonally. It is severely simple, with no 


other ornaments than the necessary buttons, 
and at most some narrow braid or tabs with 
button-holes. A tiny pocket is on the left 
side of the chest. The skirt is straight, plain 
at the front, with the fulness in pleats at the 
back. For young ladies to wear with a 
straight skirt nothing can be prettier than a 


narrow belt of bright-colored velvet, or of 
braid with a slight glimmer of metal. This 


sort of belt is worn with a plain bodice as 
well as with a pleated one, of which it is 
made to appear to hold the fulness, and with 
separate bodices as well as with princesse 
gowns in one piece. It is pointed at the 
back and front, or pointed only at the front, 
with a bow instead of a point at the back, 
The collar and the deep or narrow cuffs of 
the sleeves would match the belt. When 
braid is used it is sometimes carried spirally 
up the entire sleeve. One form of corsage 
has cross pleats on the front, drawn together 
at the centre of the chest, and losing them- 
selves toward the armholes. The same effect 
is repeated at the back. In some gui- 
pure lace or écru batiste embroidery is intro 
duced at the top, the edge of the lace being 
concealed under the top pleat. This gives 
a graceful effect of a bodice with a yoke 
emerging at the top. Corsages of striped 
silks are cut bias, with the stripes meeting at 
the back and front. 

The number of different sleeves one sees 
is marvellous. But when they come to be 
analyzed, they are all seen to be outgrowths 
of the Valois sleeve, familiarized to us by 
portraits of Catherine de Medicis, and seen, 
by-the-way, quite as often in masculine as in 
feminine portraits of that effeminate epoch. 
This style of sleeve, fitting like a sheath on 
the lower arm, and wide and high at the top, 
is used on any and all costumes, and for 
jackets, jacket bodices, and wraps, as well as 
for corsages. The top is invariably large, a 
result sometimes due to such fictitious means 
as layers of wadding, hair-cloth, and even 
thin, light steel springs—in fact, anything 
which will give and retain the desired prom- 
inence. The sleeve is often made in two 
parts, the close lower part apparently emer- 
ging from the large top. 

The small jacket,which may be either the 
actual corsage of the dress or an independent 
jacket put on over the corsage, is the most 
popular wrap in Paris. If the jacket is worn 
over a corsage, it is sleeveless, the sleeves of 
the corsage being very full and high on the 
shoulders; instead, the jacket has a dee p col- 
lar,which is rather a short shoulder cape, the 
front may be open, with revers or turned- 
back edges,or high at the neck,with either a 
standing collar, a turned-over collar, or a flar- 
ing collar, kept in shape by a fine wire or 
steel spring. Simultaneously with the jack- 
ets, hosts of small capes are worn, from the 
simple affair which is made of cloth pinked 
at the edge, and is caught together on the 
left shoulder, to elaborate small wraps loaded 
with embroidery and sparkling with beads 
and spangles. | have mentioned in a former 
letter that velvet will be worn on cool sum- 
mer days. It is much used in the composi- 
tion of these small wraps, many of which are 
in the shape of a small velvet cape pointed at 
back and front, with a short and very full 
sleeve of black lace’ One thing to be noted 
is that the velvet is seldom black, the colors 
preferred being aubergine purple, raspberry, 
emerald green,and soldier blue. All the vio- 
let or purplish shades—aubergine, prune, 
lees-of-wine, amaranth—are in high favor 
both for silks and woollens. W ith light sum- 
mer dresses,on warm days, long scarfs of em- 
broidered white tulle will be worn, tied about 
the neck and hanging in long ends at the 
front. 

Mixtures of tulle and straw predominate 
for summer hats Round hats have brims 
which ‘are wide and flat at the fiont, turned 
up at the back, to leave the hair and neck ex- 
posed, drooping slightly at the sides. Num- 
bers of small capotes, smaller than ever, are 
worn, many consisting of nothing more than 
a wreath of flowers, with a scrap of tulle 
puffed around the edge, 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 
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A WATER GARDEN. 


4 = possibilities of water as a substitute 
for mother earth in the treatment of plants 
are not fully realized by all lovers of the 
beautiful. To mention all the pleasant results 
of home gardening in this way would require 
too much space. A few of the less common 
devices may be acceptable. 

The modest forget-me-not is beloved by all 
persons of fine taste. Its flowers embody the 
sentiment of sweet remembrance, of good 
cheer, and hopefulness, Its dainty rare blue 
color is sufficient of itself to win for it a 
place in the regard of flower lovers, and the 
delicate pink of its buds and the smooth soft 
green of its leaves are additional sources of 
delight. 

The forget-me-not loves water. Tennyson's 
* Brook” sings, 

“T move the sweet forget-me nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

In its native state the little flowers seek a 
wet marshy soil or the bank of a running 
stream. These conditions may be simulated 
in the house garden. 

A rather low wide bow] or vase filled with 
water makes a good home for the plant slip. 
It is of low habit, and if allowed to grow tall 
does not bloom freely. Take a good handful 
of forget-me-not cuttings in bloom or budded, 
if possible, and place them in water with no 
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other care than to see that each piece is well 
placed for rooting. The slips do not object 
to being crowded. Indeed, I think they rath- 
er like it. 

In ashort time most of the cuttings will be 
found to have taken vigorous root, but the 
buds and blossoms have gone on their way 
in the mean time, and apparently have not 
been conscious of any change of element. 
The flowers are just as perfect and the plant 
as healthy as if grown in the soil out-of-doors. 
I have seen a beautiful bow] of forget-me-nots 
bloom and grow in this way for three months 
at atime. They require little sunshine and 
make a very pretty centre-piece for the din- 
ing or parlor table 

Apple, cherry, peach, and plum tree shoots, 
whose buds have begun to swell on the trees, 
may be forced to premature and beautiful 
bloom in water, and richly reward the care 
bestowed onthem All they ask 1s abundance 
of fresh water and light, but not much sun 
shine. They will blossom weeks before those 
on the trees, and are exceedingly pretty and 
delicate. In an invalid’s room they are es 
pecially welcome. 

Other shrubs whose leaf buds begin to show 
signs of life respond readily to this treat 
ment, and a great branch of fresh spring 
bloom is a pleasant sight in the late winter or 
early spring months, when out-of-door sights 
are not inviting. There are doubtless other 
interesting possibilities which might be at 
tempted by flower lovers with success. These 
have been tested and found practical and re 
quire but little effort. 


VENETIAN WOMEN 


( F the poorer class, if a tourist’s notes 

may be relied upon, little can be said of 
thrift or tidiness of appearance. A large 
and often a dingy shawl envelops the person, 
hanging in straight, limp lines from head to 
feet; and the hair, often abundant and beau 
tiful, uncovered and uncombed, 1s but a mass 
of tangles. Credit is, however, given to the 
clean white stockings; but to shuffle about 
in shoes without heels seems, to our critic, 
worse than going barefoot. 


THE COLLEGE SETTLEMENI 


IN NEW YORK. 
“\ ERE rose-water philanthropy” was 
4 the lofty reply given to the writer 


by a young Englishman when asked about 
Toynbee Hall in East London. Possibly 
there are some who know of the Colleve Set 
tlement in New York only by hearsay who are 
ready to characterize that in similar language. 
But a personal inspection of the work car 
ried on there would reverse this judgment, 
and convince a candid observer that even 
rose-water may have its uses in the malodor 
ous neighborhoods where the wretchedly 
poor most do congregate in our large cities 

These college or university settlements, as 
they are called, mark a new and distinct 
form of sociological effort. Four are already 
established abroad—two in London, named 
the Oxford House and Toynbee Hall, and 
one each in Glasgow and Edinburgh. The 
genesis of the idea may be traced back to 
Mr Moody, who several years stirred 
the students of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
other universities out of their self-centred 
lives into an active interest in the lower 
classes. ‘‘Slumming” became the ‘‘ fad” 
with some of these high-bred youth, who 
were attracted chiefly by the novelty of the 
thing. Others, animated by a genuinely 
Christian spirit, entered seriously into the 
business of reform with a thoroughness 
characteristic of both the Scotch and Eng- 
lish. Finding large sections in these four 
cities where the streams of ordinary mission- 
ary effort were choked by prejudice or by a 
heathenism as dark as in the kraals of Africa, 
they conceived the idea of actually living 
among these people on the footing of friends 
and neighbors. A tenement wus rented, in 
which several graduates from these institu 
tions took up their abode, fresh relays being 
supplied at stated intervals. These settle- 
ments differ in essential particulars, not neces 
sary to note here, from the Palace of Delight, 
which is the outgrowth of Walter Besant’s 
realistic presentation in his novels of life 
among the poor in London. 

Imitating the example of their brothers 
abroad, a group of graduates from Smith 
and Wellesley colleges have instituted a sim 
ilar work on Rivington Street, in New York 
The locality is said to be more densely pop 
ulated than any part of London. One-half 
of all arrests for gambling, and one-tenth of 
all arrests for crime in New York come with 
in the limits of the election precinct in which 
they live. Five churches vainly try to meet 
the spiritual needs of about 50,000 people, 
and there is one saloon for every one hundred 
inhabitants. These facts sufficiently indicate 
the character of the neighborhood in which 
seven young collegiates, representing the 
highest type of American womanhood, elect 
to spend a portion of their time. In mental 
training and social graces they are the peer of 
anyintheland. They have the air of exqui- 
site breeding which comes from good ances- 
try and constant association with cultivated 
minds, from extensive travel and thorough 
acquaintance with art and literature. Thus 
richly endowed, and possessing also a keen 
judgment in practical affairs, they have 
rented an old tenement-house, put it in thor- 
ough repair, furnished it simply but attrac- 


ago 








tively, and are trying to illustrate by their 
own methods of living what a true home 
ought to be. 

When first opened last October there were 
four representatives from Wellesley and 
three from Smith. Vassar has since joined 
the force, and fresh recruits from among 
collegiate women are supplied every two 
months. Four of the seven are permanent 
residents in the sense of remaining at least a 
year, and one is a physician who has an at- 
tractive office in the basement. On the same 
floor are two bath-rooms, where hot baths 
are provided for women at a charge of ten 
cents. This arrangement created unbounded 
astonishment at first. Baths as heroic treat- 
ment under a doctor’s advice in cases of ill- 
ness had been heard of; but a bath for per- 
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sonal cleanliness and refreshment was beyond 
their comprehension. Perhaps dirt is the 
more decent, after all, in homes where both 
sexes and all ages huddle together in one 
room, making privacy impossible. But this 
feature of the settlement is now quite pop- 
ular, and the sensation of soap is evidently 
agreeable, as one individual sometimes uses 
a whole cake at a single ablution. The up- 
per floor is reserved as sleeping rooms for the 
inmates, 

Denizens of the locality who do not under- 
stand the object of the home occasionally ap- 
ply for lodgings. On being told that there is 
no room, they are dumb with amazement and 
incredulity. What manner of young women 
can these be who require an entire sleeping 
apartment apiece? In their own homes they 
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are accustomed to sleep seven in a bed! A 
little maid who lives at the Settlement and 
assists in the household tasks removed only 
her hat and shoes on retiring the first two 
nights. No comment was made, but by the 
third night, watching the example of her asso- 
ciates, she had grasped the idea that a ward- 
robe without a night-dress is considered in- 
complete in civilized society, But it took 
her much longer to puzzle out the occult rea- 
son for removing all clothing worn during 
the day before donning this strange garment. 
This little incident illustrates perfectly the 
method of teaching adopted by the young 
ladies. It is chiefly by a series of object-les- 
sons. 

They do much of the house-work them- 
selves, with the help of only one servant, and 
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all day long the neighbors drop in to watch 
their odd ways. How deft these elegant 
young women are! How clean their rooms! 
Especially at meal-time are they the cynosure 
of curious eyes. table regularly spread 
for eating is unknown in some of the sur- 
rounding houses. The children as well as 
the parents often belong to the wage-earning 
classes. They snatch a bite wherever they 
can, sometimes at a street stand, again at a 
low restaurant. They settle down for the 
night within or without the miserable place 
called home according to convenience. In 
hot weather the fire-escapes on the buildings 
afford a favorite perch for sleeping. Living 
in this lawless fashion, no wonder that they 
are impressed by the sight of a well-appoint- 
ed table. It is not only the better food and 
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the gracious manner, but the glimpse of fam- 
ily life which moves the mothers, who gaze 
almost with awe upon the scene. For deep 
in the heart of every woman, no matter how 
ground down by poverty and hard work, 
there is a chord which vibrates to the touch 
of domestic affections 

Nothing is given in charity, and little real 
training is attempted except with the chil 
dren and young people, who are organized into 
nine different clubs. These meet on differ- 
ent evenings in the pretty parlors, which are 
plentifully supplied with books, games, and 
pictures. One organization among the boys 
is called the Hero Club. Officers are chosen 
from among themselves—as in all the clul 
—and after a little time spent in routine busi- 
ness, parliaments rules being strictly en- 
forced, one of the young ladies gives a sketch 
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of some hero, tike Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, 
Stanley, or Stagg, the famous base-ball play- 
er. In all these familiar talks not only eth- 
ical but Christian principles are instilled into 
the boys’ minds. The movement has been 
criticised in some quarters as lacking this 
element. But while the workers do not wear a 
placard, so tospeak, proclaiming their aims, 
the building up of character on a sure foun- 
dation underlies all their effort. Anything 
like proselytism would only alienate those 
whom they are trying to win by simple 
friendliness, A system of saving by means 
of the Penny Provident Fund is established, 
the deposits ranging from one to fifty cents. 

sare taught sewing and cooking. On 
one day in the week the books belonging to 
the library of about six hundred volumes are 
loaned out. On Sunday:mornings the young 
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ladies attend the mission churches in the vi- 
cinity, and teach in their Sunday-schools. 
Their example in thus honoring the Lord’s 
Day is not without its influence upon those 
who carefully watch all their actions. In the 
afternoon they are ‘‘at home” to their neigh 
bors, and the two rooms are crowded. An 
hour or more is spent in singing Gospel 
hymns. No class instruction is given, but 
as individuals, mingling with their guests on 
this friendly footing, they quietly drop many 
a good seed into hearts where the tares of 
vice are deeply rooted. 

Is it safe for the young ladies to live there 
alone ? and does it pay? These two ques- 
tions constantly confront those who are ac- 
tively engaged in the enterprise. Self-interest 
alone prompts an answer to the first query. 
They are safer there, engaged in their mission 
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of love, than they will be a few years hence 
in their cultivated homes, if nobody cares for 
the class to which they are Out 
of the ranks of the poor and down-trodden 
are heard ominous mutterings of discontent. 
They look with wolfish eyes upon our lux 
urious surroundings. They clamor for the 
bread of personal sympathy ind cry out 
against the stones of impers l relief. An- 
drew Carnegie, in a late number of the North 
American he problem of our age is 
the proper administration of wealth, so that 
the ties of brotherhood may still bind to 
gether the rich and poor in harmonious re 
lationship.” 

This is precisely the object aimed at in the 
College Settlement. Whether it pays or not 
can be better answered by the generation suc 
ceeding our own FRANCES J. DYER. 
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“ HOSPICE FOR THE DYING.” 
LL day these little kindnesses, 
4 Which some leave undone or despise; 
But naught that sets one heart at ease 
And giveth happiness or peace 
Is low-esteemed in their eyes.” 

These lines should be written in letters of 
gold over that ‘‘ Hospice for the Dying” lo- 
cated in the city of Dublin instituted and 
cared for by warm-hearted ones. Among 
most timely and delicate attentions for peo- 
ple really ‘sick unto death,” for whom hos- 
pital wards no longer offer hope, is this pro- 
vision. It may be for hours or it may be for 








days, but there are no limitations to this lov- 
ing service done ‘‘unto the least” ‘‘in His 
name,” whose heart was full of sympathy. 

Thither are brought flowers full of beauty 
and fragrance; fruits, too, te assuage the suf- 
ferers’ burning thirst; cool hands are laid 
upon fevered brows; and through the minis 
try of song, words of inspiration and strength 
for the departing soul are recognized as most 
uplifting, gracious forces, 

Hearts moved by tenderest pity, who 
doubuess through personal sorrow have 
learned the happy secret of being a brother 
or a sister to such as have need, are the 
guardians of these homeless guests—happy 
hostesses sitting at the Master's feet. 

A stranger passing entered the house. A 
moment’s observation deeply touched his 
heart, and he modestly offered to sing awhile 
to this company awaiting the coming of 


the death angel. So sweet was the melody 
that the sufferers forgot their pain; the 


‘Holy City ” seemed very near, ‘‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden” just within reach of these way- 
farers of a night 

The singer, full of emotion, withdrew from 
the silent audience a stranger still; but later 
it was learned that one of earth’s most gift- 
ed ones had paused to minister unto his 

Master’s lowly ones with reverential grati- 
tude, his rare, rich melodies becoming for 
some of them the key-note for many heart 
songs during the weary watches of the night. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A CirneyMan, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which com- 
pletely cnred and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 
St., N. Y., will receive the rec eoipe free of charg ye. —[Adv.]} 


MRS. WINSLOW'S | SOC ITHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, -_ s wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty- five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 








Buunert’s Coooatnr.—A perfect dressing for the 
hair. The Coovatve holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose.—[ Adv.) 


Burvetr’s Fravorwwe Exrracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more ntsc og 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
} StILY DrersTEeD, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 







A BRILLIANCY 
Equal to that of New Silverware 
is produced by 





Without Detriment tothe Finest Surface. 
Trial Quantity Sent without Charge, or 
Box ear for 15 cents in Stamps. 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
Beware of Imitations. 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO.,, 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 


COOKING, IRONING. 


Before buying,get a pamphlet illustrating new,che ap 
apparatus for summer use, and for light housekeep ing 
No —— , nO Odor, cool kitchen. 
8. EF. ROBINSON, Springfield, Mass. 


PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 
17 Avenue de VY Opera, Paris. Many years with 
MAISON LAUR, English well spoke n. 


LL ART TEACHERS AND ART “STU DENTS will | 


to The 
New York, for 


please send addresses immediately 


Art Amateur, 2 Union Square, 
the Art Directory now being compiled. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, | 
and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the orditury kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or | 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
Roya BaKine PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., 
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IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every v ariety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 
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Nicholson’s 


Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick wig ng 
Recommended by physicians for debility, 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to maring 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re. 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholis 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most soles tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork. 

Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 





Dr. Warner’s Four-in-Hand Cora- 
line Corset is a great favorite with 
many ladies, as it is short on the hips 
but long in front. It is folly to try to 
fit every lady with the same shape of 
Corset. We have 24 styles of Cora. 
line Corsets, at prices ranging from 
one to three dollars. 


Sold by leading merchants. 
WARNER BROS., Manufacturers, 


NEw YORK AND CHICAGO. 





The Fort George Cottages, 


LAKE GEORGE, Pe 


Located on the Fort George 


attention. 


Hotel 
| oughly renovated and will be opened 
cations for the rental of cottages or 


grounds, have been thor- 
early in June. Any appli- 
rooms will receive prompt 


EUGENE L. SEELYE, Proprietor, 
Lake George, Warren Co., N. N. Y. 








unsurpassed, 














the 


Trade-Mark, 


“001 COOKING. 


their houses 


| All who desire good cooking in 


should use 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces, and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50 
Genuine only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
big’s signature in blue ink across the label. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL su, 


NOW READY, 
work, 


Containing all the Latest Ideas in Art Needle- 
Also, 300 New Iilus airs rations for Stamping De- 

signs. 

order of $1.00 or over. 


Sent on receipt of 25 cents, to apply on first 
Mrs. T. C. FARNHAM, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the Knife. Books with complete information 
mailed free. Address 


Dr.W.E. BROWN & SON, North Stema, Mae, 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








‘PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is 
This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- 
men’s Shirts, in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is 
guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 

Inquire for this brand, and take No suBsTITUTE. 
For sale by all leading retail Dry -Goods dealers in 
ales | States. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made fromEnolishFreshftats | 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
/ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS | 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CUSLY H 
arnteed ‘becom: 


ir, 
ies 





&.Burnham, 71 State-st (Cent’] Music Hall 





Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 


No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation— | 


no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth, 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 








VIL ABRAS. 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
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horoughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden 


Absolutely pureand harmless, Put upin metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 


Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Very Convenient for Tourists. ~ 
2 
-ane, N. Y. 





CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


“CLEANFAST” 


BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, aud Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 
107 South State Street. 
49 West Street. 





CHICAGO - 
BOSTON 














tL. SHAW, 


o4 West 14th st., 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
a plpomenar 2 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beauti 
equires no dressing 5 do not rip or te ar. SKEL« 
rE FON WIGS AND T¢ SES made of bean- 
tiful, wavy hair MEY SWITCHES ave unequalled 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and A hair. 

AIR -CUTTING, carling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premises by the best French ar 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAGTY, 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm. for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EX’ TRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
VES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 

as the blush of the rose. 41.00 and $1.50 per bottle 

; ine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 
and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Will not rab off. Price, $2.00 per bottle. 









tists. 








Auburn. 
Positively not injurious. 
ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 


awarded. 50c. aud 
Send for new 


Face Powder; highest medals 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. 
Spring Catalogue. 


GILBERT’: 
Dress 
Linings 


ARE THE BEST. 
See our name on Selvage, or 


DON’T BUY 


NO DINNER 


Li Complete without Soup. 
8) Using) Armour’s Beef Extract, 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 


Armour’s Extract, 
For Soups, Sauces, 
Bouillon or Beef Tea. 
The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nutritious, 
AND THEREFORE 
The Most Economicai. 
For Sale By DPruggists and Grocers, 











warded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889, 
FEDORADR 
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RIDLEYS' 


GRAND STREET, N. ¥. 


——— 


HOUSEKEEPIN 


LINENS. 


1 Case White German Linen Damask, 55-inch wide, 
at 45c. yard; worth 59c. 

200 Pieces Bleached German Table Linen, 63-inch 
wide, at 50c. yard ; good value 65c. 

Cream Linen Table Damask, 52-inch wide, 45c. yard ; 
60-inch-wide Real Turkey-Red Damask, 59c. yard; 
worth S85c. 











NAPKINS. 


1000 Dozens Fringed Linen Napkins, with red bor- 
der, 64gc. Each good size. 

5-8 Linen Napkins, 300 dozens, 65c. dozen ; 
value. 
$2.00 to $7.00 dozen. 


TOWELS. 


Two Cases Linen Towels, size 20 by 38, Fringed and | ,_ fs tas 
| York, Boston, Chicago, or elsewhere. 


Colored Borders, 12¥c. each. 

500 Dozen Linen Damask Towels, large size, 
each. 

Linen pamasts Towels, extra size, 
Centre Piece, 25c. each; worth 38c, 

Bleached Turkish Towels, large size, 
worth 40c 


19¢. 
with Colored 


25c. each; 


good | 


% Linen Damask Napkins, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 








Pe been established in London 100 YEARS both as | 


¢€ Hons 


a COMPLEXION and as a SHAVING SOAP, has obtained 15 INTER- | (° onsta ap C fs eC: 


NATIONAL AWARDS, and is now sold in every city of the world, 
It is the purest, cleanest, finest, 
The most economical, and therefore 
The best and most popular of all soaps 





for GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES ; and for use in the NURSERY it is recom- | 
mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, | 


because while serving as a cleanser and detergent, its emollient properties 
prevent the chafing and discomforts to which infants are so liable. 
SOAP can now be had of nearly all Druggists in the United 
States, BUT BE SURE THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worth- 


PEARS’ 


less imitations. 





B. & B. 


Dry Goods.—The growth of our 
MaIL ORDER DEPARTMENT business is 


PHENOMENAL— 
Extends from Maine to California. 
The samples of Dress Goons, Suit- 
INGS, SILKS, BLAacK Goons, etc., sent 
must possess merit in style, quality, or 
price, or we could not get so much busi- 
ness that should naturally go to New 


Every reader of the azar is re- 


| quested to write us for samples, which 
| we mail free. 


125 Pieces Linen Towelling, 16 inch | 


7c. yard, 20 inch 8e, 


BED SPREADS. 


$1.25, $1.35, 


yard, 


Crochet Bed Spreads, 69c., 
$1.65, $1.89 each 

White Fringed Bed Spreads, 80c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 
each. 

Marseilles Bed Spreads, $1. 
$7.50 each 

Bed Comfortabies, T5c., 85¢ 
to $14.00 each. 


Spring ald Sommer Magazine, 


15 cents Sample Copy; Subscription 50 
cents Year. 


80c., 95c., 


75, $2.10, $2.50, $3.00, to 


» $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, 


—_—— 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., | 


56 to 68 Allen St., 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


~— [atties’ Sik. 
Mackintoshes, 


The most beautiful 
Garments ever seen in 
this or any other mar- 
ket. 

Send for Samples and 
Directions for Measure- 
ing. 


BARKER & 60., 











Cor. Nassau Street. 


India - Rubber Goods of 
Every Description. 





Mention Harper’s Bazar. 








This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 
MS°N DE VERTUS SEURS, 
12 Rue Auber, Paris. 
STAYS BELTS 


In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘‘de Vertus” has 


created models of an absolute new character as form | ————— 
It begs to invite its American customers | 


and stuff. 


to come and look at these novelties, 


Special bargains in Black Silk Dra- 
pery Nets, 65 cents to $4.00. 


Mention this Paper, and ask for our 


Fashion Journal and Catalogue 


— if you wish— free. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, PA. 


A PEREEGT SYSTEM 


For selling Dry Goods by mail. 
Our Mail Order Department i is 
as nearly perfect in its equip- 
ment and facilities and as near- 
ly unexceptionable in its ser- 
vice to distant shoppers as we 


know how to make it. If you 
need Dress Goods or Silks, 
write to our Mail Order De- 
| partment. We guarantee to 


| meet your wants and please you 
| with our business methods. 





27 MAIDEN LANE, | 


} ur 1ique 





JOS. HORNE & CO., 


609-621 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TO SEW ON A BUTTON. 


Send 50 cents and receive, pre paid, by mail, the 
cutest little Work-box and Travelling : Companion that 
you ever saw Our “Rustic” Companion is very 
All our goods are warranted. 

GWYER & COLDWELL, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ENDORSED BY ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 


| 


‘Le Boutillier Bros... 
Broadway and 1th St, N.Y. 


GREAT 
REMOVAL 


SALE. 


FEW OF THE THOUSAND BAR- 
GAINS OFFERED ARE AS 
FOLLOWS: 


SsSiLe Ss. 
$1.00 Black Surah Silks at 
$1.00 Black and White Merveilleux at 
$1.00 and $1.25 Figured India Silks at §8e, an ‘1c. 





A 


75c. Cream Pun Jum Silk at.......... 50c. 
$1.25 Black Silk Drapery Net at........ - 85c. 
DRESS COODS. 
$1.00 Black Engiish Mohairs at. 69c. 
65c. Colored English Mohairs at.............- 39c. 
50c. Striped Suitings, all wool, at —.......... 29c. 
$1.75 Black Silk Grenadine at. $1.25 
WASH FABRICS. 
35c. Scotch Ginghams (novelties) at........... 19c. 
65c. French Challies, all wool, at Scr 
83c. French Satins at.........-. | 4c. aud 19c. 
1244 Striped Seersuckers at.... - Te, 


Broadway & 14th St. N Y. 


DanielksSons 


IMPORTING RETAILERS. 


BLACK SILK 


DEPARTMENT. 

Have placed on sale three superior qualities of 
Black Surah Silks, which are guaranteed to be 
the best value off ved in this city. 
ood value $1.15 
good value $1.40 


1.60 





200 pieces, 88¢. yard ; g 
150 pieces, $1.10 yard ; 
100 pieces, $1.25 yard - 
These ga 


in durability and Sineness of finish. 


Sth and 9th Sts., N. Y. 


good value * 


nds are 24 inches wide, and unexcelled | 


Broadway, 





THE BEST CORSET SUBSTITUTES. 


COMPROMISE BODICE 


JENNESS MILLER MODEL BODICE 


lllustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 





EQUIPOISE WAIST 


address. 


CEORCE FROST & CO., 53 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
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Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


“Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. | 


oo 
29 
23 
PG 








| our prices also are most favorable 


GRENADINES, 
CREPES, GAZES. 


Novelties received this week in 


| BLACK and COLORED grounds, 
| BROCHE OMBRE, and RAYE 
| effects, 


PLAID AND STRIPE SILKS, 


Plain and Fancy Bengalines, 


INDIA PONGEES, 


JAPANESE STRIPE SILKS 


for Summer wear. 
6p ? ? 
SOcoadevery Cc AC | Ith St. 
ri 


NEW YORK CITY. 


How to Clothe the Children 


In the latest New York Styles at the least cost. 


ae tae 





We make t 
d Babies, and do the large 
the kind in the world—this enables us not only to 


a specialty of the out 3 
Girls, an st business of 
orrect styles, but 


to the buyer 


offer the largest assortment and « 


Our plan of filling mail orders makes it almost 
as convenient for out-of-town customers as if they 
were able to visit the store. We give Spe cial in 


formation in ans\,er to individual in beg: which 


will be found a great improvement over the com 


ferring to a gene catalogue 


mon custom of re 


before the best style 


ral 


made long s for the season 


are produced. 

Tell us by mail what you desire for your cl 
dren, and we will send samples, illustrations, and 
full descriptions of the latest styles with prices. 


60 aud 62 West 23d Street, N. Y., 


AND 51 WEST 22d ST, 


See that the words ‘‘ VELUTINA WEAR 


GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. 
For all the uses to which SILK 


VELVET can be put, substitute 


VELUTINA 


To be had of all Leading Retailers in 
Taree Qua.ities, Black and all Fashion- 
able Colors. Trade only supplied by 





| N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & C0., acents, 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream; 52in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 


| REAL SCOTCH ROPE anne FLOSS. 


Samples sent on app! 


J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 


ation. 





295 Church St., N.Y. Boston, 
MRS. K, E 
114 W. 22d Street, } ty, 
Manufacturer of 


Fine Costumes, Tattor Surrs, anp Mi.iunery. 
"UROHASING AGENT 













r partie living out of town. 
re > guaranteed Vo 
co 8S? Lt eurrent price: 8 not advance 
I beg to em} sbasine the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting r dishon rably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding auing cs ymers at a distance 
and references from every St: and Territory. 


SHOPPING aba York of all kinds 
by a lad y of experience 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular referen 


Address | MISS A. BOND, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
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FACETIZ. 
THE AGE OF IMITATION, 


Pine and paint now do for oak; 


Plush has taken seal-skin’s place; 
Slang for tongues our fathers spoke 


Writers madly now embrace. 

Tailors give our daughters grace; 
And the product of the lamb 

Hath of wool but scanty trace 
In this wondrous age of sham. 


Dull invention does for joke; 
Brick ueurps the granite base ; 
‘Stead of coal we're burning coke; 

Ric-rac has the call on lace 
Paint and powder make the face 
Of the maiden and madame; 
Aniseed for fox we chase 
In this wondrous age of sham. 


Cabbage leaf we often smoke ; 
Vv 





Hearts as trumps once love awoke 
Diamond-shaped is now the ace. 
Gavel doth supplant the mace, 

Sickly rhyme the epigram 
How we'd startle them of Thrace 

In this wondrous age of sham! 


ENVOY. 
Greek you'll really have to brace. 
se, I beg you, not a clam— 
lis is not a winning pace 
In this wondrous age of sham. 


Joun Kenpriok Banes 





ize is now what once was vase; 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE POET'S LOVE 


She loves me, but, as I am poor, 
To marry she is loath. 
I have no money, but [I’m sure 
She has enough fer both. 
Pes ck ti 


“Hnmph!” said the showman, “that’s a pretty 
rocky dromedary.” 
“T think so too. 


I really thought it was a lapidary, 
it is so rocky.” 


—_—_@———— 


** Whom do you suppose I fell in with in Venice 2” 
“7 didn’t know you fell in. Was it cold?” 
i ee 

“ Cholly had an idea yesterday.” 

**What did he do with it?” 

“ Lost it. He had his cane in his mouth at the time 
it occurred to him, and before he could get it out he 
had forgotten the idea.” 

conan failiioeanania 
‘Curious habit that some miners have of carrying 
al their money in a belt strapped round the waist.’ 
* Daniel Webster used to wear his stock around his 
neck.’ 

* Mussy me, what barbarous things the brokers is!” 
qnoth Mrs. Spriggins. 
ter now 2?” 

“It says here that they was pluckin’ the lambs for 
all they was worth yesterday. Lord knows it’s bad 
enough to shear the pore things!” 

enact 

*“T see that coffee has gone up,” 
ing r-house keeper. 

‘he star boarder sniffed at his cup suspiciously. 
“That won't make any difference 





remarked the board- 


to you,” he remarked, with a grim 
sine. 
——@———— 
ae “My benefit is to come off next 


weck—Friday. 
a Valdini?” 
= “T can’t possibly be there, but you 
may announce me, and I will send a 
doctor's certificate to satisfy the au- 
dience.” 


Can’t you assist, Miss 


——.—__—_ 


 {dohn,” said the dying man, 

* will you be one of my pall-bear- 
ore 

“T shall be only too glad to, old 
fellow,” replied John, sympathet- 
ically 

**T see that the chewing-gum hab- 
it is spreading.” 
ysl “I should judge so. I found a 
i te big hunk attached to my coat when 
: I rose from my seat in the car yes- 
et | terday.” 





—————— 


“Oh, Mr. Wong Choo, please tell 
me what the doves are saying to each 
other ™ 

| ** Me don’t understland.” 
“Don'tyou? I thought all China- 
men understood pigeon-English.” 


atonal pneninis 
“Well,” said he, as she finished 
| her first plate of ice-cream and call- 


| ed for another, “‘all’s fair in love 
| ay war, and as you've won the bat- 


— _ — 
, [suppose I must re-treat.’ 
A MILD WAY TO PUT a 
“ WHY, MISTER SLINGER, HAS DEY TURNED YOU OFF DOWN “How do you spell ‘beelive,’ 
AT DE HOTEL WHAR YOU'S BIN WORKIN’ mamma ?” asked Johnny C umso, 
EX-WAITER. “Not ZACTLY. IT COMES ‘BOUT DIS WAY, * B, double e, h, i, v, e.” 
YOU SEE: DEY TOLE ME DEY DIDN'T HAB NO FURDER USE FUR *Oh, I thous ght there were more 


ME ATTER DIS MORNIN’, AND I JIST GOT MAD AN’ QUIT,’ 


bees than that in a beehive! 


A CONSUMMATE 


VOLUME XXIII., NO. 22. 








SUCCESS AT LAST. 
“T DON'T KNOW WHETHER TO GO TO LONDON OR NOT.” 
** YOU SHOULDN'T BACK OUT, NOW THAT SUCCESS HAS CROWNED YOUR EFFORTS.” 


*““SuccCEss? EFFORTS? 


WHAT EFFORTS 2?” 


“TO HOLD A MONOCLE ON YOUR EYE WITHOUT USING YOUR HANDS,” 


NO CERTAIN CURE. 
“C pnenoging is a wonderful thing.” 


“Ye-e-es; but I don’t think there is any real cure 
for corns.” 








iescceeittedlleiitaitics 

* Would you mind,” asked the editor, in a concilia- 
tory tone, “if I left off the first and last verses of your 
poem ?” 

‘But there are only two stanzas in it,” 
poet 

* Yes, I know,” 


gasped the 


assented the editor, affably. 

aciepuitdliipeemenmiie 

“The meek shall inherit the earth,” quoted the min- 
ister to a parishioner not noted for his meekness. 

* Yes,” replied the layman, “ but the hustler is con- 
testing the will very vigoronsiy.” 

nia Sane 

Gost. “ Hello, old man! ! how are you? I haven't 
seen much of you lately 

Mappox. ‘* You have seen more of me than I have 
of yon.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

** Well, 'm much bigger than you.” 


REVENGE. 


IN VEIN. 
Yon gilded horses which appear 
Hitched to the sulky weather-vanes 
Run westward when the day is clear, 
And eastward when they feel the reins. 
A 


Ten. ‘This is the second time you have been en 
gaged to that girl. Look out you don't lose her again.” 

Nev. “*Not much fear of that; she is ten years 
older now.” ye 

Mrs. Fanour. “I didn’t know your house was too 
large for you, Mrs. Gazzam.” 

Mrs. Gazzam. ** Why, it isn't.” 

Mus. Fanore. “ Well, now, I thought it wasn’t; but 
Mrs. Larkin said you bad lots of room to rent in your 
upper story.” 

“These interminable newspaper discussions on ‘the 
coming man’ make me weary,” remarked Miss Ann 

20k. 


“Why?” asked Mrs. Gazzam. 
“ Because my experience teaches me that no enc 
thing exists.” 





CANINE TRAMP. 
terruption till this gaunt hunger be 


“Now Heaven fend me 
appeased.” 





any low in- CT 





- “Oh misery! 














Oh undone!” Ch 


IL 


* By the blne of yon high heaven, for this foul use I swear 


to compass a revenge.” 


























IV. 

















Cc. T. “* Ah, brave conceit! This soap I'll che w; then 


, all foaming 
from the mouth, and with distempered air, the 


hydrophobic madness C.1 


C. T. “Ah, hear their master cry, ‘Mad dog! mad dog!’ Weli 
doth my scheme take shape. 


** Now haste I on my mission of revenge.” 


I will affect, and rush among those cruel of my kind 
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VIL. VIII. 


C. T. “ Now will I wait and see my plot work out.” C. T. from his concealment), “ Now, cringing cowards, think on 


“oy, 3 5 ” 
thy past deeds.” C. T. “Yea, sleep. Sleep on, mine enemies. 




















SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











LIFE’S EPITOME. 


BURST of light and song and story, 
Of hopes and dreams of some-time glory— 
ay’s begun ! 


A little praise, a little blame, 
A little floating breath of fame, 
A little sitting in the sun, a little sigh—and 
Day is done! 
Annig E. P. Searine. 





PLEASANT DAYS. 


See illustration on front page. 


fine pleasant weather has allured this sim- 
ple family circle to a meal out-of-doors, 
and we do not wonder at their preference for 
fresh air and sunshine over the stuffy atmos- 
phere of the house. The old people are as 
gay as the child, and there are merry jests 
and much innocent fun at the little refection. 





THE MONTH OF ROSES. 
See illustration on page 433. 


HE rose is easily queen of the flowers. 
Let who will proclaim the merits of the 
lily, the laurel, the tulip, or the peony, when 
the rose appears we drop other allegiance 
and defer to her claims. Roses are so va- 
rious in color, so sweet is their fragrance, so 
wonderful is their beauty, and so charmingly 
adaptive are their habits, blooming as radi- 
antly by a cottage door as in a palace gar- 
den, that all the world is glad when the roses 
open, and every heart singles out for itself 
some rose to present to its own “*queen rose 
in the rosebud wetenai of acl 


QUEEN E ELIZABETH AS A 
CHILD 


See illustration on page 489. 


NE seldom thinks of ‘‘ England’s manly 
Queen” as she appears in this picture, a 
little maiden with a broad brow, serious 
eyes, and interesting though not beautiful 
face. The daughter of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn, Elizabeth inherited none of 
her ill-starred mother’s charms of counte- 
nance and person, though the Tudor intellect 
came to her in its mixture of strength and 
weakness, She is represented here in a 
dress over-rich for her years, though not un- 
suited to the taste of the period and her po 
sition as a princess. Her heavily embroider- 
ed gown is white and red, with lace ruff and 
wristbands, her red-gold hair is covered with 
a cap of black lace edged with white and 
sprinkled with jewels; around her neck are 
pearls and rubies, and her girdle is festooned 
with jet. Her little hands hold respectively 
a needle and a piece of elaborate embroidery. 
As a child, Elizabeth was studious, dili- 
gent, and modest, possessing many lovable 
characteristics,and not showing theimperious 
temper which required the constant flattery 
of courtiers and minions to keep it in equi- 
poise. But though she possessed the defects 
of her qualities, she was, during her long 
reign, a woman of lion-heart, great shrewd- 
ness, and amazing sagacity. Her childhood 
was not especially happy, nor at any time in 
her life did Queen Elizabeth drink a cup of 
unmixed sweetness. In her old age she ut- 
terly refused to look at herself in a mirror. 
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A Day. 


A GAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE { 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


forsoe| 3 
MULSIO 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DrvuGGists. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
¢ IMITATIONS, 


Ladies” 
can hardly wait till they get them when 
they know about “NEVER-BREAK’ 
steel cooking utensils, They are the 
great household improvement of the 
age. No more greasy, scaly, crack- 
ing spiders, kettles, griddles, &c. If 
you care for nice cooking utensils 
(and what good woman doesn’t?) 
write for illustrated circular, 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 














PERFECTION IN COOKERY. 


No agency has assisted so much toward 

rfection in cookery as the Royal Baking 

owder. Perfection in cookery demands the 
best methods and the purest and most effec- 
tive articles to work with. Cream of tartar 
and soda, or saleratus and sour milk, could 
never be used in the exact proportions re- 
quired to raise proper food; hence, when de- 
pending upon them, the cook frequently 
found her bread, cake, biscuit, or pastry 
heavy, bitter, yellow, or with lumps of soda 
that set the teeth on edge. She was never 
sure of an article that was perfect to the 
taste, much less one that was pure, for the 
cream of tartar and soda purchased at the 
shops always contained lime and was fre- 
mn adulterated. with alum. In the 

toyal Baking Powder the leavening agencies 

exist in proportions that are chemically ac- 
curate, so that after use there is none of the 
ingredients left in the food. All its parts 
are absolutely pure, hence there can be no 
impurities or deleterious substances imparted 
to the finished product. It is of the highest 
and always exactly the same leavening pow- 
er, and its strength never deteriorates with 
age; therefore the same effect always is pro- 
duced by a given quantity, the lightest food 
is insured, and there is never a doubt of its 
effectiveness, no matter what its age. When 
used as directed the Royal Baking Powder 
never fails to produce pure, wholesome, and 
palatable food, while it is more economical 
than cream of tartar and soda, sour milk 
and saleratus, and in all ways superior to 
yeast. 

The Royal Baking Powder is indispensable 
to progress in cookery, to comfort and con- 
venience in the culinary work of the house- 
hold, and to the production of the most per- 
fect and wholesome bread and pastry. 





Curticura Remevies Curs 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 
From Pimpces to Sororuta. 

7O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN WHICH 

the Curiovra Remepizs are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases ot the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with ares of hair. 

Curtroura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuttoura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from .it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Resonvent, the new Blood Puri- 

er, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofala. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resouvent, $1. Prepared by the Porren Deve 
AND Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘How to Cure Skin 


a@ = Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@ “en 
= skin prevented by Curttoura Soar. en 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and | Weak- 
\ ness speedily cured by Curioura Anti-Pain 
Paster, the only pain-killing plaster. — 


STEEL: EDGE 


~LAST EDGE 
A-LIFE PANS. ALWAYS 
TIME¢ = STRAIGHT 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 





isease ad 




















By mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents 


by the 


Steel Edge Stamping & Retinning Co., 


89 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








Fine Complexion 


and soft, smooth skin. 
Fulton Street, N. Y., 
It is absolutely pure and non- irritating. 


plexion clear and blooming. 
Los ving dandruff and preventing baldness. 





Mention Harper's Bazar and send 10 cents to THe Packer MANUFACTURING Co., 100 
for a sample (half cake) of Packer’s ‘Kar Soap (of Druggists 25 cents per cake). 
It cleanses quickly and gratefully. 
and roughtiess, and gives the skin a soft and velvety feeling ; insures the health of the pores, and keeps the com- 
It will be found invaluable as a shampoo and as a remedy for scalp diseases, quickly 

It promotes the growth of the hair and adds to its lustre. 
““For Bany's Batn, Packer's ‘lar Soap is preferable to all others.” 


Christine’ | “erhune HH eryric " 


Its daily use prevents chapping, chafing, 


See p. 43 of “‘ Cradle and Nursery” by 


























“ Marion Harland” says that we know 
how to make Soup. 
article about our establishment and methods 
of Soup-making daintily printed and illus- 
trated in a pamphlet which we will gladly 
send you for the asking. 

We manufacture also Game and Chick- 
en Patés Truffled, which are invaluable | 
. for lunch, picnics, yachting-parties, etc. 

Should you desire to test our goods, we 
send, free of charge, postage prepaid, a sam- 
ple can of Soup, your choice, on receipt of 
14 cents in stamps, and a sample c 
Paté on receipt o 

Our goods are for sale by all the fancy 
grocers. 
* American” brand. 


Assortment of Soups.—Green Turtle, Terrapin, a | 
, Consommé, Mulligatawny, 
Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, 


We have had her full | 


can of 
25 cents. 


Be sure to ask for the “ Franco- 


Mock Turtle, Ox- ‘Tail, Tomato, 


Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beet, Clam Broth. 
Assortment of Patés.—Partridge, Pheasant, Quail, Woodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver. 


Franco-American F"00d Co., 


Mention Harper's Bazar. 


42 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








USE DE LUCE : PREPARATIONS 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream 

Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, anc 

a Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular. 





Any Lady or Gentle- 
man can have them. 
Send for circular to 
DEALBANT GLOVE COMPANY, 
Enclose Stamp. 33 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 











THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S vy euiier Jostpaid at your door, 
the LARGEST STOCK of 

ROSES in America, a// va- 

AND EED rieties,sizesand prices. New 

CLEMATIS and CLIMB- 





NES, New Hard 


THES 
New GRAPES. Satis \adtion guaranteed, 
Write for it FREE. 





Selb eta PIO EMO ws creo Ue TUE 
ew - 
THE FINEST, RE NEW.ROBES, N are CLP AER @ VEGETABLE SEEDS. 









E, 116 pp., handsomely illustrated. 


t will pay you to see it before buying. Goods sent overywhere by mail or express. 


THE DINGEE & GONARD CO., Rose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa. 





P| 


SQ'S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 


Cures where all else fails. 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Pleasant and agreeabie to the 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. | 


| 
} 


Shoes for Ladies and $1.75 Shee 
| 
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CASH'S 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &c, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST.,N. Y. 








Take no shoes unless W. E.. 
CAUTION Douglas’ name and price 
are stamped on bottom. If 


your dealer cannot supply you,send direct te 
factory, enclosing « eee price, 








$3 SH OE CENTLEMEN. 


Fine Calf Laced Grain andCreedmore Water- 
proof. Our claims for this Shoe over all other 
B23 Shoes: 

It contains better material. It is more stylish, better 
fitting and durable. It gives better general satisfaction. 
Its great success is due to merit. It cannot be duplicated 
by any other manufacturer. It is the bestin the world, 
and has alargerdemand than any other $3Shoe advertised. 

willb paid to any person who will prove the 
os est oer to be untrue. 
$41, $3.50, S$ 5, @2 Shoes for 
wae $e'and $1, aS hose ¢ for io s. $3 and $% 
‘or Misses, 
. L, DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 


THE NEW MODEL, 
LATEST and HST 


MOWER. 



















For 
Simpli- 
city and 
durability; 
and quality of 
work, it is un- 
equaled, while for 
Lightness of Draft 
it excels by a large 
percentage any other 
Lawn Mower made, 
Send a circular and 
price 

Cc HADROKN 
& COLDWELL 
MANUF'G “ 

Newsures, N. 


= FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The largest Establishmentinthe 
Ww “7 ld for the treatmentof Hair 
and Sealp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, 
Sup verfiuous Hair, Birthmarks 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red 
} Nose, Red’ Veins, Oily Skin, 
Aene Pimples, Blackheads, Bar- 
be Ttch, Scars, , Pittings, Pow- 
/ der Marks. Bleaching, Facial 
Development, Hollow or Sunk- 
en Cheeks, ete. Consultation 
free at office or by letter. 128 
¥ page book on all skin and scalp affec- 
tions and their treatment, sent sealed 
to any address on receipt of 10 cts. 
ea oni WoOoDBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. d St, New York City. 
FACIAL SOAP, at a or by mail, 50 cts. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for ug 


Nn than at anything else in the workd. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREB. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 
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MAY 81, 1890. HARPER'S BAZAR. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AS A CHILD.—FrRom A PAINTING IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE RoyaL House or Tupor, 1x Lonpon, 1890.—[SrE Pace 437. ] 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





SUPPLEMENT. 








ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 
(Continued from page 427.) 


to try and forget the black box! If it wasn’t 
for the black box—I know I should see them 
always coming along the road with it—it 
must be the loveliest time.” 

“« Well — but— what makes you look so 
ill?” 

“Nothing. Iam not ill. I am never ill. 
I would rather be ill than—what I am. A 
tearing, rending neuralgia would be a wel- 
come change. Don’t ask me any more ques- 
tions, Armorel. You look radiant, for your 
part. Has anything happened to you?—any- 
thing good? You are one of those happy 
girls to whom only good things come. 

“Do you reme ember the story I told you— 
about the rubies?’ 

“Yes.” She turned her face to the fire. 
: ‘I remember very well.’ 

‘I have at last—congratulate me, Zoe—I 
have got rid of them. 

** You have got rid of them?” Mrs. Elstree 
started up. ‘‘ Where are they, then?” 

‘Mr. Jagenal has been here. He has found 
a great-grandson of Robert Fletcher, who is 
entitled to have them. I have never been so 
relieved. The dreadful things are out of my 
hands now, and in Mr. Jagenal’s. He will 
give them to this grandson. Zoe, what is the 
matter?” 

Mrs. Elstree rose to her feet and stood fa- 
cing Armorel, with eyes in which wild terror 
was the only passion visible, and white 
cheeks. And, as Armorel was still speaking, 
she staggered, reeled, and fell forward in a 
faint. Armorel caught her and bore her to 
the sofa, when she presently came to herself 
again. But the fainting fit was followed by 
hysterical weeping and laughing. She knew 
not what she said. She raved about some- 
body who had bought something. Armorel 
paid no heed to what she said. She lament- 
ed the hour of her birth; she had been pur- 
sued by evil all her life; she lamented the 
hour when she met a certain man unnamed 
who had dragged her down to his own level; 
and so on. 

When she had calmed a little, Armorel per- 
suaded her to lie down. It is a woman’s 
chief medicine. It is better than all the drugs 
in the museum of the College of Physicians. 
Mrs. Elstree, pale and trembling, tearful and 
agitated, lay down. Armorel covered her 
with a warm wrapper, and left her. 

A little while afterward she looked in. 
The patient was quite calm now, apparently 
asleep, and breathing gently. Armorel, sat- 
isfied with the result of her medicine, left her 
in charge of her maid, and went out for an 
hour. She went out, in fact, to tell Effie 
Wilmot the joyful news concerning those 
abominable rubies. When she came back, 
in time for luncheon, she was met by her 
maid, who gave her a letter, and told her a 
strange thing. Mrs. Elstree had gone away! 
The sick woman, who had been raving in 
hysterics, hardly able to support herself to 
her bed, had got up the moment after Armo- 
rel Jeft the house, packed all her boxes hur- 
riedly, sent her for a cab, and had driven 
away. But she had left this note for Armo- 
rel. It was brief: 


“I am obliged to go away unexpectedly. 
In order to avoid explanations and questions 
and farewells, I have thought it best to go 
away quietly. I could not choose but go. 
For certain reasons I must leave you. For 
the same reasons I hope that we may never 
meet again. I ought never to have come 


here. Forgive me and forget me. I will 
write to Mr. Jagenal to-day. Zor.” 
There was no reason given. She had gone. 


Nor, if one may anticipate, has Armorel yet 

discovered the reasons for this sudden flight. 

Nor, as you will presently discover, will Ar- 

morel ever be able to discover those reasons. 
{To BE OONTINUED.] 
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ICE-CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 

WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
rate, distinct motions, 
consequently will freeze 
quicker, with Jess ice, and 
produce a smoother, finer- 
grained cream than any 
other Freezer known. Has 
covered gearing, tinned 
malleable iron beaters, 
heavy can, and full size 

waterproof tub. 

‘FROZEN DAINTIES,” a book of choice receipts 
for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water-Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezer, or mailed free upon application to 


ADVERTISEMEN 





WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


144 Hollis Street, Nashua, ‘Nel ll 








L\SPINALL: 


ENAMEL _ Saft St tecinn|} 
FAMOUS ENAMEL PAINT 


for decorating Tables, Chairs, Glassware, etc. Made 
in every color, tint, and shade. In tins, 25 and 50 cts., 
postpaid, 30 and 65 cta. 
BATH ENAMEL, specially made to resist 
boiling water, in tins 60 cts., postpaid, 75 cts. 
Agent for United on 
ASPINAL 
BEWARE 0 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more than 
a quarter of acentury. It is used by the United States Government. 
Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does 
not contain Ammonia, Lime,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS. 





The plainest woman cannot be unattrac- 
tive who exhales the deliciously refined fragrance 
which Arkrnson supplies in Extracts and Sachets. 







Established 
1836. 


for 40 years past.— 
6, 1885, p. 318. 


ont 
AMESS 


LUCCAOIL) 


in the WORLD.”— 
tura, vol. I., p. 587. 


The Italian State Department of Agriculture says: 
Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti, in Tuscany, are deemed the FINEST 
Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricol- 


“The Perfection of Olive Oil,” 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL SMES sustine: 


Guaranteed Genuine and Pure Olive by 


LEGHORN, 


S. RAE & CO., TUSOANY, ITALY. 


Largest Exporters of Finest Lucca Oil to England 
-See British Consular Reports, No. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 





“The Olive 


Wholesale Agents and Importers: 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin, and Varick Sts., New York, N.Y. 
JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 fa 11 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II]. 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. 


If you find any difficulty in getting 


it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residence by a retail Grocer. 


“LUCCA OIL IN SALADS AND COOKERY,’ 
pamphlet, giving full instructions for making salads, and also how to use Oil in cooking. 





free on application to Agents. 


* by ALICE T. DENHAM, a neat 32-page 
Sent 








RuBifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS 
PREPAREDano GUARANTEED wy E. W. Hort & Co., Lower, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE Cecearateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


SamPce VIAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE -to.AWy ADDRESS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
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“Art Work and Fancy Work,” a practi- 
cal book of directions for using Diamond 
Dyes in a great variety of artistic ways, 
(Sent for a 2 cent stamp.) 


Home Decoration . .. . 


Decorative work with Diamond Dyes 
and Diamond Paints; Staining, Lacquer- 
ing, Gilding, Silvering, Bronzing, Ebo- 
nizing, etc. Full directions given in 
“ Art Work and Fancy Work.” 


Heme: Dyane ... 6 8%. e 2 


Diamond Dyes are known and used in 
tens of thousands of the best homes. 
Nothing equals them for dyeing bright, 
beautiful, unfading colors. Send for 
“Successful Home Dyeing,” a book giv- 
ing full directions for cleaning and pres- 
sing, and for dyeing all colors. 


Home Receipts .... . 
For making many useful household ar- 
ticles ;—Inks, Wood Stains, Laundry Blu- 
ing, Shoe Dressing, etc., from Diamond 
Dyes, given in this book. 

Send two stamps for both the above and we 
will give a pretty Birthday Card for the baby if 
you ask, and Sample Card of 37 colors, 


WELLs, RicHArRpDson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Griffiths’ Celebrated 
ENGLISH ENAMEL, 


Ready for use 
lain. Can be applied by any one. 
Invented by 


Thomas Griffiths, F.C.S.,M.S.A., 
Original inventor of Enamel 
Paint (all others imitation), 
for Renovating and Decorating anything and every- 
thing—Furniture, Metal Ware, Wicker Work, Fans, 
Water Cans, etc. 20 and 40 cents; by mail 25 and 50 

cents. Send for Tint Cards. 


“VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, 
60 cents and $1, postage 10 cents extra. 
The English Enamel Paint Co., 
10 EAST 15th este NEW sone. 





Exquisite Colors, surface like ri 
11 Prize Medals. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 





Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 






Qe.ts ™ Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
m<™ E.; ES cases ,and every blemish on beanty 
= Ss 3 - | and defies detection. It has stood 
ee — > « the test of 30 years, and is s0 harm- 
mB oo on less we taste it to be 
= Sst sure it is properly 
Re i ie minade. Accept no 
m*sS os counterfeit of similar 
= ° name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
BOA 


er said ton lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) ; 
“As you ladies will 
use shee, T recommend 
* Gour raud’ 's Cream’ 






kin prepara. 


s Dealers in the 
Canadas, and 
J ~ see 
FERD. T. HOPKINS. Proprictor, 48 Bond St. + raneing 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., "N.Y 


astharmful of | 


‘A PERFECT en 


a3 





of the nobility of Europe, but states candidly that her 
knowledge of the skin comes from years of experience 
and hard study. “My success,” says Mme. or 

‘is due to the fact that I do what I claimto do and make 
no great promises. My process of bleaching the skin 
clears the pores of all poisonous fillings, and is my own 
discovery. There is only one genuine Face Bleach. 
article is entirely original, and I guarantee by its use 
the removal of Wrinkles, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Comedones, Roughness or Discoloration of 
the Skin, Redness of the Nose, Sallowness, etc.” 

The Bleach is labelled with fac-simile of photo and 
signature of Mme. A. Ruppert, and sold for $2 per bot- 
tle, three bottles (usually sufficient for cure), $5. It is 
not a cosmetic, does not require constant use, as bleach- 
ing the skin once in eight years will be sufficient to 
keep the complexion faultless. It is sure in every case, 
| and harmless for the most delicate skin. 

Send 4c. postage or call for full particulars to Mme. A, 
| mapaet, 80 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 


Rowlands 
donto 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 
the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask en, London, for Row- 
land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England, 

















bho ws we Canned Sweet 
DARBY” CORN 


PACKED AT ae. OF 
Was selected by a prominent retail dealer in Fanc 


ceries as by far the best of six co! tin phim: bo 
THE BEST OF ALL. 


This decision is confir a 
| consumers, whe promeaniil 

Sold by leading Grocers everywhere, and wholesale by 

COMLY & FLANIGEN, whee <>. cae 


ses ere 


NESS & HEAD Mot 
Peck’s INVISIB! 
mS. Re 7 
at ne Sold by F. mraCox, 


|: ae ees aus, few Tork. Beneitet for von of proofs FREE. 














Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











Mme. A, Ruppert, New York’s only thorongh com- | 
plexion specialist, does not claim for her specialties | 
that they were purchased at fabulous prices from any | 


My | 





| (Regd.) for a few weeks. 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Is an absolute necessity ofa 
refined toilet in this climate 


OZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Combines every element of 
beauty and purity. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 























_ HIRES’ 


Tose 25: ~«HIRES” ane ial ~ 35 e 


ROOT BEER! 


IN UOUID. NO BOLLINCOR STRAINING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS. | 


ROOT BEER. 


Gand WHOLESOME 
° TEMPERANCE A NCH DRINIC in the world. 
Delicious and Sparkling. TRY IT. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
Cc. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


4) Tricopherous 


FOR THE 


»HAIR & SKIN 








An elegant dressing ex- 


quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves a!l impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
—_ and gray hair, and 
uses the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, ‘diseases of the skin, = and muecles, and 
quickly — cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Enwanns & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. FOUGERA & s 80 North William ~~" N.Y. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure ee 
permanently by taking TRILENB TABLETS 
They are small, agreeable, 





| harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 


| 


and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.”— 
Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 884 Broadway, New York. 








